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The Inside Story of the Apple 


Part 1—The Leaves and Their Uses 


T WAS about 300 years ago that 

an old Dutch scientist, Van Hel- 

mont by name, planted a willow 
branch weighing about 5 lbs. in a tub 
filled with dry weighed soil. He 
watered the soil only with rainwater, 
which contained practically no min- 
eral matter. After the branch had 
grown to be a small tree, weighing 
nearly 200 lbs., he carefully removed 
it from the tub, dried the soil as he 
had at the beginning of his experi- 
ment, and again weighed the soil. 
Imagine his surprise at finding that 
the soil had lost only about two 
ounces in weight!: The tree, even if 
absolutely dry, weighed many pounds 
more than at the beginning of the 
test. He decided that water must be 
the main substance of which the tree 
was made. We now know that this 
was a mistake but we cannot blame 
him for his error for at that time 
practically nothing was known of the 
great part played by the leaves in the 
nutrition and growth of plants. Van 
Helmont’s experiment proved one 
thing very conclusively, namely, that 
the substances of which a tree is 
built are not primarily substances de- 
rived directly from the soil. 

We now know that the primary 
building materials of plants are 
formed from a combination of water 
taken in from the soil and carbon 
dioxide gas taken in from the air 
through the leaves. In an apple fruit, 
for example, the total material from 
the soil other than water includes 
about 1/300 part of the weight of 
the fruit. Water totals about 85 per 
cent of the weight of the fruit, prac- 
tically all the remainder, which in- 
cludes sugars, acids, and the pulp or 
fibrous tissue, is built of materials 
formed in the leaves. 

For these reasons, it is important 
that the fruit grower understand the 
work of the leaves if he would really 
understand conditions 
trees. It is safe to say that the leaves 
constitute the best guide that we have 
to conditions in the orchard. The 
products formed in the leaves largely 
determine the formation of fruit buds, 
the vigor of the blossoms, the amount 
of fruit that sets, and the size of in- 
dividual fruits. 

About a hundred years ago the ac- 
tual function of leaves was first dis- 
covered by some of the French sci- 
entists. They found that if animals 
were placed in an air tight contajner 
they would die after a short time 
due to the exhaustion of the oxygen 
from the air and the accumulation of 
carbon dioxide. This latter gas is 
given off when animals breathe, when 
wood, coal, or oil burns, and whenever 
any substance which once was living 
decays. These men found, however, 
that green plants placed in such a 
container after the air had been con- 
taminated by animals soon purified 
the air, provided the containers were 
transparent and were kept in the 
light. Plants in the dark in such con- 
tainers would not purify the air but 
would themselves cause the fresh air 
to become so impure that animals 
could not live. 

As a result of these experiments, 
it was discovered that green plants 
when exposed to light would take up 
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HIS is the first of a series of articles on 
“The Inside Story of the Apple.” 
be followed by such subjects as Fruit Bud 
Formation and the Development of the Fruit 


articles are very fundamental and wide in 
their application and will be looked forward 
to with great interest by every reader of the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
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carbon dioxide from the air. This car- 
bon dioxide is combined in the leaves 
and other green parts of plants with 
water from the soil. Oxygen is given 
off into the air and sugar, starch, etc., 
is formed in the leaves. The energy 
of sunlight is in some way used in 
this process for it will occur only in 
the light. The exact steps in the 
process are not definitely known, even 
though years of careful scientific 
study have been devoted to them, but 
it is.known that this process is con- 
stantly going on and that it is the 
most fundamental process in all na- 
ture so far as the food supply of the 
world is concerned. Even the coal 
and oil deposits represent the results 
of this process—the sunlight’s energy 
held in the plant in the form, first 
of sugars, then of wood, and finally 
stored in the earth through the ages. 


Structure of Leaves. 


On the surface of practically all 
leaves, particularly on the under side, 
there are thousands of minute pores 
or openings to the inside of the leaf, 
termed stomata. In fresh air, the car- 
bon dioxide is always present in small 
quantities, usually about three parts in 
10,000 parts of air. This carbon diox- 
ide passes into the leaves through 
these numerous small pores. In cells 
inside the leaf, the green colored mat- 
ter, known as chlorophyll, is held. 
Water also comes into the leaves, 
passing up from the ground through 
the new wood, then out through the 
veins of the leaves, and finally to the 
very cells containing the green sub- 
stance. The carbon dioxide and water 
thus come together about this green 
substance and in the presence of light 
are changed into sugar, with oxygen 
being given off. 

As sugar accumulates in the leaves, 
starch begins to form. Starch and 
sugar are freely interchangeable in 
plants, starch readily forming from 
sugar, and when once formed readily 
turning back to sugar again. Tests 
have shown that in early morning 
there is practically no starch in 
leaves; then as sugar is manufactured 
during the day, there is a gradual ac- 
cumulation of starch, until by night 


the cells of the leaf are full of it. 
During the night no sugar is formed 
due to the absence of light. The 
starch disappears from the leaf, being 
changed back to sugar and carried 
out into the twigs and stems, where 
it is used in the growth of wood, of 
buds, of fruit, or is stored for use 
later on. Sugar, being soluble, is the 
form in which the food material is 
moved through the tree, starch, be- 
ing insoluble, is the form in which 
it is mainly stored. 


Distribution of Leaves on Apple Trees. 


All the leaves on apple trees are 
borne on the hew or current season’s 
growth. At first thought, this state- 
ment may seem contrary to the well- 
known fact of leaves being on old 
spurs, but the leaves develop only on 
the new growth of the spurs. A point 
of great importance, also, is the fact 
that to a considerable extent the 
leaves on any spur vary in size and 
number with the amount of growth the 
spur makes. Thus a spur which does 
not grow at all will form no leaves, 
one which pushes out only about one- 
eighth of an inch in a season will on 
the average have only two to four 
small leaves, if the spur grows one- 
half inch or more it will probably bear 
six to eight, or even more, large and 
vigorous leaves. 

On the longer growths, the leaves 
are produced singly on the stem, with 
the more vigorous leaves toward the 
terminal. Frequently the leaves*near 
the base of such shoots drop off in 
midsummer, while those toward the 
tip remain vigorous until cold weather 
kills them in the autumn. This is of 
importance in view of the fact that 
the buds near the base of such shoots 
usually remain dormant during the fol- 
lowing season while those formed near 
the tip push out into vigorous spur 
or shoot growth. 

From the above discussion, it can 
be seen that growth in the tree as 
a whole is essential to the production 
of a suitable leaf area. Not only a 
growth of terminal shoots but growth 
of the individual twigs and spurs all 
through the tree is essential to the 
development of these food manufac- 
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turing organs. Very slight growth 
means few and small leaves. The 
desirable type of growth is one which 
results in all parts of the tree, all 
branches, twigs and spurs putting on 
a moderate amount of growth each 
season. 

Growth is, to a considerable extent, 
controlled by the intake of materials 
—water and mineral substances—from 
the soil. While the total mineral sup- 
ply needed to grow a tree in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree is very 
slight, still it is absolutely essential. 
It is, by maintaining a proper balance 
between the mineral intake from the 
soil and the sugar and_ starches, 
termed carbohydrate materials, from 
the leaves, that the orchardist can 
maintain his trees in the best condi- 
tion to bear regularly and to produce 
fruit of good size. 


The Mineral Intake From the Soil 
and the Nutritive Balance. 


But water is not the only substance 
which the trees must secure from the 
soil. Careful tests of growing plants 
in distilled water or in pure sand, 
which contains no mineral plant foods, 
have shown that all plants require 
seven substances which must be taken 
in as minerals from the soil. These 
substances are nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potassium, calcium, sulphur, iron, and 
magnesium. It is true that these sub- 
stances are needed in comparatively 
small amounts, yet if any one is en- 
tirely lacking, the plant will not grow. 
Fortunately, all natural soils contain 
some of all these substances. So far 
as apples are concerned, most of these 
materials are usually present in am- 
ple amount. 

Iron and magnesium are apparently 
always sufficiently abundant in soils 
for the needs of plants. In the plant 
they enter into the formation of the 
green substance, chlorophyll, which 
plays such an important part in food 
manufacture. 

The exact part played by potassium 
and calcium, or lime, in plant growth 
is not well understood. Calcium or 
lime sweetens the soil and has a 
great effect upon soil texture and is 
thus indirectly beneficial to plant 
growth. Both calcium and potassium 
also enter into the tree itself, how- 
ever, and are indispensable to: growth 
even though we do not know their 
exact role. While both calcium and 
potassium have proved of great value 
for fertilizers of certain crops, their 
use in apple orchards, however, has 
usually failed to give beneficial re- 
sults. It may be important to use 
lime in orchards in order to get clover 
or alfalfa established, but it usually 
has little beneficial effect on the trees 
themselves. 

Phosphorous, sulphur and nitrogen 
all enter directly into compounds in 
the plant which make up a part of the 
very life substance of the plant. All 
enter into the formation of proteins— 
important alike as plant and animal 
food—and are present in every living 
cell or tissue. 

Sulphur probably is present in suffi- 
cient quantities in most orchard soils 
for the needs of fruit trees. Consid- 
erable quantities are added each year 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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The Long or High Renewal System of Pruning 


by Clayton L. Lone 


Oregon Agricultural College 
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HE LONG or high renewal sys- 

} tem of pruning has taken a real 
foothold with the orchardists of 

the Pacific Coast. The Rogue River 
Valley of Oregon has adopted it and 
put it into practice in more than 90 
per cent of her orchards. The Oregon 
side of the Walla Walla Valley is using 
the system to an equal extent. It has 
a substantial hold in Hood River and 
is gaining rapidly. The Willamette 
Valley growers are using it very ex- 
tensively. The Umpqua Valley grow- 
ers were a little slower in getting 
started but after being shown by the 
Oregon Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service demonstration what it 
meant to their prune industry alone, 
they are adopting it more rapidly than 
any of the former valleys. California 
has the method pretty well estab- 
lished in her deciduous fruit growing 
districts, although none of them have 
accepted it to the extent that the 
Rogue River Valley and the Oregon 
Walla Walla Valley growers have. 
Washington growers have their ears 
to the ground. An Oregon man ex- 
plained the system to the horticultur- 
ists and growers at the summer meet- 
ing of the Washington State Horticul- 
tural Society. The Western Washing- 
ton Horticultural Society have a bid 
in for the same speaker to appear up- 
on their winter program at their 
annual meeting. Idaho is practicing 
the method to a certain extent. 
Weiser and Payette growers in large 
numbers have crossed the Snake 
River to attend the pruning demon- 
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strations on the Oregon side. Utah 
horticulturists came to the Northwest 
conference with the “long arm system 
of pruning” uppermost in their minds 
for discussion. The British Columbia 
orchardists are very much interested 
in the new type of pruning. Inquiries 
from fruit producing centers farther 
east show a growing interest all over 
the country. 
What Is the Long Arm System? 

Just what is this system of pruning 
anyway? How does it differ from the 
old methods of pruning? Where is it 
better than former methods and why 
are the fruit growers so rapidly adopt- 
ing it? These are a few of the many 
questions asked concerning the sys- 
tem. 

Let me make a few introductory re- 
marks before trying to explain the 
method. A fruit tree is the result of 
its environment just the same as any 
other tree or plant. If the soil moist- 
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-happens. Large trees and high yields 
are always accompanied with good 
soil moisture and fertility. Distribu- 


tion of light to all leaf bearing parts 
of the tree is just as important or 
even more so than soil moisture and 
fertility. Good growth and large 
yields are brought about only by the 
proper. soil moisture conditions and 
proper relationship existing between 
the “soil foods” (the efforts of the 
root system in its environment—the 
soil) and “air foods” (the efforts of 
the leaf system in its environment— 
the air and light). This soil moisture 
and relationship are largely controlled 
by the common orchard practices. 
The system of orchard management 
adopted for any orchard should be 
primarily for adjusting and controlling 
these two factors. 


The Modified Leader. 


The type of tree which seems to go 
hand in hand with the long system of 





























If scaffold branches are all making about the same growth, do not head any of 
them back; they. will put out plenty of side branches without heading back. 
Left, before pruning; right, after pruning. 


ure is short due to shallow soil or 
low rainfall, the — is dwarfed and 
reaches bearing size earlier than if 
the soil moisture was plentiful. If the 
soil fertility is low the same thing 


pruning is the modified leader tree, a 
type of tree worked out and popular- 
ized by the former chief of the Oregon 
Agricultural College horticultural de- 
partment, C. I. Lewis and his able 
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Building a 


staff. This tree is built with its four 
to six main or scaffold branches dis- 
tributed up and down, as well as 
around its center or trunk, which is 
encouraged to extend from 2% ft. to 
5 ft. above the first scaffold branch. 
This places the scaffold branches from 
6 to 12 in. apart up and down the 
trunk, and adjoining branches at least 
one-third of the way around it. As 
many scaffold branches are selected 
on this centra}) trunk as are properly 
distributed each year until the’ desired 
number is seeured. If a prevailing 
wind exists, the lead or trunk itself is 
forced to make the topmost scaffold 
by cutting off alt the side growth to- 
wards the wind, allowing the weight 
of the growth on the other side and 
the foree of the wind to pull it into 
place. Where the wind cannot be har- 
nessed, the desired numher of scaffolds 
are selected and then.the lead cut 
back rather severely for a season orf 
two and then removed by cutting 
out just above the top scaffold branck 
The long system of pruning comes 
into play largely in the building of 
these scaffold branches. No headi 
back is practiced excepting where 0 
or more of the scaffolds are greatly 
outgrowing the others and then just 
enough to head back the strong grow- 
ers to fit the others. The midrib or 
lead in each scaffold branch is always 
retained and now cut back to a more 
spreading lateral. The old idea of 
pruning to a lateral in a young grow- 
ing tree to make it broad and spread- 
(Concluded on page 39) 





Spituenburs long pruned since three years old, producing Saeed crops ef well- 


apples. 








Spitzenburg same age, same soil, but pruned by the old heading back methed, 
produced very light crors ef noorly celored fruit. 
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©, on its surface. 
» forms on the surface of a plant it is 
| good evidence that the exterior of the 





Frost and the Fruit Grower 


T IS not the object of this article 
| to give a treatise of methods in- 

volved in protecting orchards 
against frost, but merely to give a brief 
discussion of how frost is formed, the 
manner in which it causes injury to 
fruit buds and methods generally used 
in forecasting frost. 

The term “frost” is now generally 
accepted as meaning the moisture of 
the air condensed on plants or other 
objects near the surface of the earth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the tem- 
perature of the surface on which 
frosts form must be at or near the 
freezing point. Injury from frost oc- 
curs when ice is formed in the inter- 
cellular spaces of a plant. As a result 
of this, the temperature of the plant 
is the determining factor and not the 
appearance of any deposit of frost 
Of course, when frost 


plant is at or below the freezing point 


» of water, but if the temperature at 
' which condensation of moisture in the 


air takes place is below freezing, as is 
frequently the case, ice may form in 
the‘intercellular spaces of the plant 
and destroy it without any frost de- 
posit appearing on its surface. 

Frosts occur on still, clear nights, 
and are more or less local; freezes 
are usually accompaniments of storms, 
often of high winds and are general 
or even continental in range and their 
courses are not marked by the white- 
ness of frost. Freezes are mostly be- 
yond the reach of man. 


Freezing of Plants. 


All the phenomena involved in the 
freezing of succulent and other plants 
depends on the condition of the proto- 
plasm or living matter in the plant 
cell. If the temperature is sufficiently 
low to cause a chemical disorganiza- 
tion of the living substance, the part 
of the plant where this takes place 
dies. If, on the other hand, no actual 
disorganization of the cell contents 
occurs, the affected parts may recover. 
Under the influence of cold the water 
in the cells escapes, and may be frozen 
either in the spaces between the cells 
or on the surface of the leaf, stem 
or whatever the part may be. As 
the temperature rises, this frozen 
water may again be taken up by the 
cells, and in such cases little or no 
injury results. If for any reason, how- 
ever the cells are not able to regain 
the water withdrawn by the cold, in- 
jury or even death may result. In 
many cases the rapidity with which 
the ice is thawed has a marked effect 
on the ability of the cells to regain 
their normal condition. If the thaw is 
gradual, the water is furnished no 
faster than the cells can absorb it, and 
equilibrium is therefore soon restored, 
the chemical processes which were 
checked during the freeze are re- 
sumed and the plant soon regains its 
formal condition. With a rapid thaw, 
however, the cells are not able to 


take up the water as fast as it is fur- 
fished, and, as a result, chemical de- 
composition sets in and death follows. 


by M. J. 


Heppner 


University of California 


Death in this case is essentially the 
same as that which results from 
drought. The cell loses water to such 
an extent that it is not able again 


to become turgid, and, as a result, it . 


finally withers and dies. 


Frosts Recorded in the Country a 
Safe Guide. 


It is well known that the air over 
cities, particularly on clear nights 
when frost is likely to occur, almost 
invariably is warmer than the air over 
the open country. 
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est temperature in each 24 hours, and 
a minimum registering the lowest— 
are exposed in shelters of standard 
construction so that the results are 
strictly comparable. Generally, the 
thermometers are placed about 4 ft. 
above the ground and their readings 
indicate the temperature at that ele- 
vation. This is not the temperature 
of the blossoms of the trees as they 
are usually over 4 ft. from the ground. 
Although a freezing temperature may 
be recorded at 4 ft. from the ground, 
it does not indicate that that is 











Yellow Newtown long pruned since it 
was three years old. 


The higher night temperature of 
cities is attributed mainly to the heat 
given off from buildings and pave- 
ments, and to the effect of smoke from 
the many city fires, which collects 
over cities on quiet nights and, by 
retarding the escape of heat from the 
surface, tends to hold the air at a 
higher temperature than would be ob- 
tained otherwise. For this reason, 
records of frost made in large cities 
cannot be regarded as a reliable guide 
to the occurrence of frost in the open 
country. We can get a good idea of 
the heat absorbed by buildings, 
streets, etc., during the day by no- 
ticing that the sunny side of the 
street will be dried after a heavy fog 
or dew long before the sun arises. 
This is due to the heat absorbed dur- 
ing the previous day. 

The observations of frost and the 
temperatures recorded by co-operative 
observers of the Weather Bureau who, 
in the main, are located in the open 
country or in small villages, may be 
considered as representing very close- 
ly the conditions that exist on the 
farm. 

The instruments used by co-opera- 
tive observers are carefully standard- 
ized and their exposure is as clearly 
uniform as possible. The thermome- 
ters—a maximum registering the high- 





Arjou pear which has been long 
pruned for. three years, 


the temperature of the intercellular 


spaces. 
Three Degrees of Frost Registered. 


It is the practice of observers con- 
nected with the United States Weath- 
er Bureau to record three degrees of 
frost—light, heavy, and killing. <A 
light frost is recorded when only the 
tenderest plants are injured; a heavy 
frost, when the injury is more marked 
and the hardier plants are damaged; 
and a killing frost, when the staple 
products of the region are injured se- 
verely or killed. 

Repeated experiments have shown 
that the greater the sap density of a 


plant the lower the temperature that - 


plant is able to stand without injury. 
It has been shown that twigs of fruit 
trees that are immersed in solutions 
of cane sugar or glycerine will with- 
stand a greater degree of cold without 
being injured than twigs immersed in 
water. This is because the twigs take 
up the solutions in which they are 
immersed and have the sap density 
reduced or increased according to the 
density of the solution in which they 
are immersed. 

Fruit buds have a protective cover- 
ing over them, supposedly for the pur- 
pose of checking evaporation, but this 
is not sufficient to keep them for any 


appreciable 


length of time at tem- 
peratures different from the surround- 


ings. During a freeze in the orchard, 
where the temperature is falling slow- 
ly from sundown until sunrise, there 
is little doubt that the fruit buds take 


on the resulting temperature of the 
surrounding air. 


Factors Which Influence the Amount 
of Damage. 


The factors that influence the 
amount of damage done .by freezing 
and which need to be controlled are: 
Kinds of buds; stage of development; 
duration of the freeze; rate of thaw; 
the humidity; the minimum tempera- 
ture. 

The loss of heat that brings the tem- 
perature of plants to the freezing 
point occurs in two ways: First, loss 
by conduction, and, second, loss by 
radiation. Loss of heat by conduc- 
tion occurs when the air in contact 
with the plant is colder than the plant 
itself. This allows the heat to flow 
directly from the plant into the colder 
air about it. Frosts due to this cause 
alone result almost invariably from 
the importation of large masses of 
cold air brought down from the upper 
atmosphere by descending currents, 
or from higher latitudes by northern 
winds, both of which movements usu- 
ally are active when the weather 
clears after a storm. 


Radiation of Plants. 


Frosts, particularly in the late 
spring or early fall. result also from 
loss of heat by radiation. Plants radiate 
heat almost continually. During the 
day more heat is received by them 
from the sun than they give off, and 
the plant becomes warmer. At night 
plants pour more heat into the atmos- 


phere than they received from it, 
hence they become colder. 
Radiation proceeds most rapidly 


when the sky is clear and the atmos- 
phere is quiet. Clouds check radia- 
tion because the heat given off from 
the earth does not penetrate them 
easily. A quiet atmosphere allows the 
colder, therefore heavier, particles of 
air to settle to the surface of the 
earth. Thus on quiet, clear nights, 
when frost is likely to occur, the air 
near the ground may be 10 degrees 
colder than the air 10 to 15 ft. above 
the ground. The wind, by stirring up 
the atmosphere, prevents the settling 
of the cold air, and in this way main- 
tains the stratum of air near the sur- 
face at a uniform temperature. 

Frost results seldom from conduc- 
tion or radiation alone. Both usually 
are active when frost occurs. 

The weather map is based on ob- 
servations of pressure, temperature, 
cloudiness, wind and precipitation, 
made at many places scattered over 
a large area. The Weather -Bureau 
issues frost warnings when frosts are 
indicated for any part of the United 
States. The warnings are distributed 
by mail, telegraph and_ telephone. 
They are telegraphed at government 

(Concluded on page 42) | 
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Gravenstein long pruned since it was three 
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Italian Prune which has been long pruned for three Grimes Golden after it has borne a few full crops, 
long pruned since three years old, 





Our 


Color in Apples 


BRIGHT high color is very desirable in 

apples. In the first place, it is indic- 

ative that the apple has been grown 
under congenial conditions. High colored 
fruit, everything else being equal, is apt to 
be of good quality. Again, the bright, highly 
colored apples take well on the market. They 
are kindly received by the buyers and com- 
mand a premium. 

There are phases of chemistry and plant 
physiology which enter into the development 
of color in apples but which we will not at- 
tempt to discuss in this editorial. We will 
simply deal with some of the factors which 
the grower comes in contact with in his every- 
day orchard experiences and which have an 
influence on the development of color. Natu- 
ral surroundings play a very important part, 
that is, an apple cannot be taken to regions to 
which it is not naturally adapted and de- 
veloped to a degree that high color can be 
easily secured. There are zones or belts for 
each variety. Climate is a very important fac- 
tor. When seasons are unusually hot, and 
especially when the autumns are warm, not 
only during the daytime but during the night, 
color is lacking and what color develops is 
apt to be dull and unattractive. Regions 
which have long growing seasons and very 
bright sunlight are apt to develop color more 
easily than districts not so fortunate. Differ- 
ences in temperature between day and night, 
especially in the late summer and early fall, 
have an influence. A few snappy frosts and 
cool nights seem to bring the color on rapidly. 
A few good short rains also help color very 
materially. Then there is the fact of soil. 
Everything else being equal, heavy soils dis- 
courage the development of the highest color, 
while light soils are apt to encourage it. Then 
there are red strains of some varieties. We 
are all familiar with the red strain of the 
Rome which is now being ,ushed to the front. 
The Gravenstein is an apple which has always 
been noted for its tendency to produce red 
strains, the Banks being one of the well- 
known red Gravensteins. The Duchess and 
Red Astrachan also have red strains, as well 
as other varieties—not that these things occur 
very commonly, but they do occur and the red 
types will insure more color than can be ex- 
pected from the older strain. 

Probably, however, one of the greatest fac- 
tors in color development in apples is the 
proper balance between water supply and 
nitrogen. In many of the western orchards 
irrigation has been practiced for years. Al- 
falfa has been grown among the trees. Nitro- 
genous fertilizers have been used very liberally. 
The trees have been so handled to produce 
heavy crops, some varieties ranging from 500 
to 1000 packed boxes per acre. Possibly this 
practice has been carried too far. It may ac- 
count for some of the lack of color which some 
of the irrigated districts have been experi- 
encing the past two years. Perhaps not push- 
ing the trees quite so hard, cutting down some- 
what the supply of water and nitrogen, may 
bring back the color in a relatively short time. 

In a large number of the non-irrigated or- 
chards, while the fruit may color up and de- 
velop a deep red, the color often lacks in life 
and brightness and attractiveness. A deep 
dead color is not necessarily desirable—it is 
the color with the life and brightness which 
the trade desires. In such orchards, investi- 
gation would probably show that the practices 
are such that there is not sufficient water and 
nitrogen to develop the desirable color. In 
many of these orchards much pruning is 
needed, the fruit that is colored being entirely 
on the outside and top of the tree and that 
on the inside nearly colorless. A moderate 
amount of pruning, well distributed through 
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the trees so as to allow some light to pen- 
etrate and air to circulate, would encourage 
the development of color. 

There is a very popular belief that potash 
is the great element which produces color. 
However, careful experimei.ts conducted by 
many investigators have not shown that this 
is true. A lack of balance between nitrogen 
and water is more apt to influence color than 
the amounts of potash in the soil. Many of 
our fruit districts have soil fairly rich in 
potash, which may account for some of the 
results which have been obtained. There are 
many places where potash may give good gen- 
eral results in combination with other fertil- 
izers; but the nitrogen and water supply need 
constant watching. Upon proper correlation 
much depends. If the proper balance can be 
maintained, not only will good crops be se- 
cured but the fruit grown will be large and 
well colored. It devolves upon each orchard- 
ist to study his own local conditions and 
to so conduct his orchard practices that he 
has reasonable control of the water and nitro- 
gen supply. When he secures such a control, 
the results which he will secure -will be 
satisfactory. 





Small Canning Factory 

ANY communities become enthusiastic 

over the establishment of a small 

canning factory. Unfortunately, a 
very large percentage of such adventures 
ultimately prove to be failures. During times 
of booms, when there is more demand for 
canned goods than the canneries can supply, 
the small cannery becomes very prosperous, 
but when conditions let up somewhat and the 
market is slow and the margin of profit very 
narrow, the small cannery suffers. It is not 
in position to operate at a low overhead per 
case canned. Its unit costs for canning be- 
come very high, which makes it almost im- 
possible to compete at times with the very 
large plants which, with a low overhead, can 
put up goods at a very small unit cost. Again, 
the small cannery rarely has capital to renew 
machinery frequently, to put in labor saving 
machines as they are placed on the market 
in order that unit costs can again be reduced. 
It is often in the marketing, however, that a 
small cannery finally fails. 

It probably would be possible for a string 
of small canneries to unite on a common mar- 
keting basis in such a way as-to be able to 
compete with the larger canneries. It used 
to be said a few years ago that no cannery 
could operate successfully that did not put up 
at least 50,000 cases annually. Possibly 
more than that is required at this time. At 
any rate, those who are considering investing 
in small canneries should look into the ques- 
tion very carefully. It takes much money for 
sugar, cans, labor and shipping cases before 
any return is received for the goods. Many 
communities in establishing a small cannery 
have raised only sufficient capital to build 
the plant and buy the machinery and have 
little or no working capital. Everything 
being equal, the larger the plant, the greater 
the output, and the better the financial back- 
ing, the more likely is the venture apt to be 
a success, 





An Inventory 


EARLY every business man, and, of 
course, all mercantile establishments, 
make an annual inventory. It is abso- 

lutely essential to good business practice. 
Orchardists will generally find it profitable 
and to their advantage to make an annual 
inventory. In January is a good time to do 
it. If you have not been keeping an inventory, 
you will soon be surprised to learn how tools 
on your farm are disappearing. Pruning 


saws, knives, ladders, picking utensils, lug 


boxes, general tools such as hammers, 
wrenches, etc., disappear to an alarming 
extent. Where did they go? Has some of 


the help been careless and left’ them around 
the orchard? Have they possibly been 
loaned without record kept, or maybe they 
have been stolen. Some growers number 
their equipment and during the rush period, 
such as harvesting, they give the help num- 
bers corresponding to the numbers on the 
ladders, picking utensils, etc., checking up 
each night to see that everything is returned. 
By keeping an inventory, much of the loss 
will soon be stopped and the grower will 
learn what his natural depreciation is on the 
various kinds of equipment, and this is essen- 
tial to good business. In making an inven- 
tory, a fair amount of depreciation should 
always be made on such equipment as spray 
machines, wagons, tractors, trucks, etc. This 
should be charged up to the operating ex- 
penses of the orchard. 

The second form of inventory, which per- 
haps is even more valuable than the first, is 
the inventory on the results obtained in the 
orchard as regards yields, grades, etc. Did 
your pack this year show too large a per- 
centage of low grades? If so, from what 
causes? Is your pack averaging up with 
other growers in your state or community? 
If not, why not? < 

One of the great advantages of the co-op- 
erative movement is that growers soon learn 
to take an inventory on the fruit that they 
grow and they find that they are often not 
up to average in production. This spurs them 
on to better methods, to a change in orchard 
practices, which results in much good. Even 


though you may not belong to an association, § | 


you can, nevertheless, study this subject to 
your great benefit. January, the quiet month 
of the year, is a pretty good time to make 
these inventories. 





Auction Marketing 

HERE is no question but what the inter- 

est in the auction system of selling in 

this country is greatly on the increase. 
It is to be noted that the buyers and handlers 
in our large cities are taking more and more 
interest in the auction. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange has recently adopted the 
auction system in some cities where hereto- 
fore they used private sales. 

The establishment of the f. 0. b. auction 
system this year has aroused considerable 
interest and is being watched carefully by 
the entire fruit trade. Also, the establish- 
ment of new large auction companies in some 


of our large centers tends to show the drift! 


toward the auction movement. 

Unfortunately, in the establishment of some 
of the auction companies, a bitter fight has 
been engendered, which will result, temporar- 
ily at least, in sales being made at lower fig- 
ures, and in this case, as usual, the poor pro- 
ducer at the other end must pay the price. 
Ultimately, however, some good may come 
from it if a larger tonnage of fruit can be 
moved and trade and buying stimulated. 

There are fruit men in this country who 
are now predicting that within a relatively 
short time a very large percentage of the 
fruit and vegetables consumed in our larger 
centers of population will be bought almost 
exclusively through the auction marketing 
channels. There are others who feel that this 
view is too rosy, that while the auction sys- 
tem will grow to a certain extent, there will 
always be a large percentage of the fruit 
sold through private sales. We must admit, 
however, that the auction system at present 
is increasing in favor and is increasing quite 
rapidly in this country. 
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Some Grapes for the Home Vineyard 
by J. H. Gourley 


Ohio Experiment Station 


Ts GRAPE is unique among the 
fruits, that is, it takes hold of 
the imagination and occupies a 
sort of classic position in the culture 
of a people. The vine is coupled with 
the fig tree in biblical literature and 
metaphor after metaphor find their 
way from this source into modern 
writings. Other fruits play some such 
role also but cannot be compared with 
the “vine and fig tree.” 

But if this fruit has occupied a 
unique position in the past, what can 
we say of it at present? It stands out 
alone, not only because of the exten- 
sive plantings but because of the type 
of individuals who are planting it. 
Grape growing seems to appeal to the 
same instinct that makes a man want 
to play the stock market or bet on a 
horse race; it has in it the near possi- 
bility of making some money. But 
this view does not appear to be 
shared very fully by the experienced 
grape grower in the east; he is steer- 
ing a more moderate or central 
course. A few of the highly special- 
ized sections are still planting it ex- 
tensively, as mentioned later, but fre- 
quently the individuals who formerly 
grew grapes exclusively are now going 
in for some diversification of fruits 
and truck crops. This is true in par- 
ticular near the larger cities. 


Grape Regions. 


The highly specialized grape re- 
gions in the east are found in New 
York, Michigan and Ohio, with some 
important regions in several of the 
other states. In the belts in New 
York, known as the Chautauqua, Cen- 
tral Lakes and Hudson River, there 
are from 10,000 or 12,000 up to 35,000 
acres; in Michigan there are two 
southern counties—Van Buren and 
Berrien—that have about 18,000 
acres; and Ohio has its vineyards well 
distributed over the state, but the 
heavy plantings are east and west 
from Cleveland, with a total acreage 
in the state of about 14,000 or 15,000 
acres, and rapidly extending. 


Varieties. 


Unlike the case with other fruits, 
there is not a long list of almost 
equally good varieties from which to 
select when one is contemplating a 
commercial vineyard. To be sure 
there is a long list of very good va- 
rieties but only a few have stood the 
test of time for market grapes. In 
the first place, just as red is the 
dominating color for apples so is it 
blue for grapes, and when the saga- 
cious Ephriam Bull discovered and 
saved for posterity the Concord grape, 
he struck twelve, for it has not been 
equalled or surpassed, if the acreage 
devoted to it is a fair test. In the 
north and east of the United States 
and southern Canada, the prevailing 
variety is Concord—probably 85 to 90 
per cent of all sorts grown would be 
a very nearly accurate estimate. 
When a white one is desired, it is 
likely to be a white Concord- 
Niagara. Delaware is still popular 
and Catawba prevails in a very few 
locations. This latter is a grape of 
very characteristic flavor and of high 
sugar content when well matured. It 
formerly would bring around $60 per 
ton for the making of champaign 
when Concord, Ives, Isabella and 
others would bring around $20 for 
wine purposes. Moore’s Early, Camp- 
bell’s Early; Worden, Ives, Brighton 
and a few others are still found in 
commercial plantings. 

Of the new or less known ones 
much can be said, for surely there are 
several of distinct merit. Without 
attempting to name them in any order 
of preference or origin the following 
may be mentioned: Caco is a new 
one that has been on the market for 
a little more than 10 years. The 
writer has observed it for three sea- 
sons in a vineyard of over 200 varie- 
ties and from its behavior at Wooster, 
Ohio, it will rank as one of the best. 
It is a good grower; hardy; prolific; 
produces compact, well-formed and 
medium-sized bunches; color is a light 
amber red covered with abundant 


bloom, which gives it a rather dull, 
The quality is ex- 
flesh 


waxy appearance. 
cellent, sweet, rich, aromatic; 


tender and it lacks any foxy or musky 


flavor, which is offensive to some per- 
sons. It is worthy of planting for 
home use or a fancy market. It 
ripens after midseason and remains 
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crop of rye in early spring. 


on the vines in good condition late 
into the season. 

Captivator is another of superior 
merit that has not been widely plant- 
ed as a home grape. One might 
easily mistake it for a Rogers’ hybrid 
and he would not be far wrong, for 
one of its parents was Herbert, one 
of the best of Rogers’ productions. 
It is probably not hardy enough for 
extensive planting in the north but is 
worthy of a place in the home vine- 
yard. It is a moderate grower; pro- 
lific; bunches vary in size and shape 
but average large; berries large, clear, 
light red; melting, juicy, and highest 
in quality. It ripens before midseason 
with us but extends up through the 
season of Delaware. When well 
grown one can only use superlatives 
in describing this delicious grape. 

Eclipse is a blue grape of the Con- 
cord class but is smaller in size and 
ripens about three weeks earlier. It 
is of high quality, better than Con- 
cord, which is saying a great deal, 
and it makes a fine quality of grape 
juice. This variety is quite hardy and 
deserves a place in the home vine- 
yard. 

Lucile is a dark red grape of consid- 
erable merit. It is one of the most 
hardy and vigorous vines in our vine- 
yard. The fruit is free of disease and 
for this reason, together with its 
hardiness, it makes one of the reliable 
sorts even where conditions are not 
very favorable. The fruit is of fair 
quality but rather seedy. 

Hernito is an interesting seedling 
of Herbert, produced by Munson, in 
Texas. The vines are vigorous and 
fairly prolific, the berries are dull blue 
covered with whitish dots, the quality 
is good, with a very distinct, peculiar 
flavor. It ripened just before Concord 
and held up well in storage. The 
grape fancier will be interested in 
planting a few vines of this attractive 
grape. 

Portland is one of the several very 
creditable productions of the New 
York Experiment Station. It fruited 
this year for the first time with us 
and supports all the favorable com- 
ment we have heard. It is an early 
green grape of the highest quality, 
being very sweet and of pleasant 
flavor. We would suppose it would 
be widely planted by the amateur and 
grape fancier. The Sheridan, which 
comes from the same place; is rated 
as an excellent black grape which 
ripens a week later than Concord, but 
we have not yet fruited it. 

In addition to these few varieties 
that have been fruiting under the 
writer’s observation, there is the list 
of Rogers’ hybrids that are always 
worthy of note and stands at once as 
both a beacon light and incentive to 
future grape breeders. They are most- 
ly self-sterile and hence must be 
planted with good pollinizers and are 
subject to black rot and mildews. As 
a result of these faults the bunches 
are often imperfect but when well 
grown they are par excellence among 
the grapes and can well be planted 
in the home vineyard. If not all can 
be included, we suggest they be select- 
ed in about the following order: 
Lindley, Herbert, Agawam, Salem, 
Wilder, Barry, Goethe and Massasoit. 


A High Grade Product for the Market. 

If the promiscuous planting of 
grapes is to continue, there will be a 
marketing problem of some impor- 
tance when the vineyards attain ma- 
turity. It is to be hoped that a gen- 
eral “dumping” on the market will be 
avoided as has happened for so long 
with apples. This means that grapes 
must be handled carefully to avoid the 
excessive crushing that too frequently 
occurs and they must be properly 
ripened rather than put on the market 
before their sugar content is well de- 
veloped. Likewise, the appearance of 
the grapes as regards perfect bunches 
and freedom from stings, rots and 
other blemishes is essential to com- 
manding and holding a market in the 
east for the eastern grown grape. In 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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who “starts something,” starts 

something that he cannot finish. 
This is very likely to be the case when 
the subject of marketing is opened. 
Everyone has his own opinion and 
generally it is a very decided opinion. 
On one point only is there general 
agreement among growers, namely, 
that existing conditions are not satis- 
factory. Even the distributors are in- 
clined to agree with the growers on 
this point, though the specific troubles 
that they recognize may not be the 
ones that are uppermost in the minds 
of the producers. One man complains 
of freight rates and freight service; 
another that the grading law is not 
what it should be; another that the 
wholesaler, jobber, carlot receiver and 
commission man are more or less out 
to “trim” the producer; still another, 
that the retailer insists on too large 
a profit. Some even pass the blame 
along to the consumer, clainiing that 
he doesn’t pay enough attention to 
grade, variety or quality, or that he 
pavs too much attention to these 
things, that he is unwilling to pay a 
fair price for apples, or that he shows 
poor judgment in eating so many 
grapefruits, oranges and bananas and 
so few apples. Whoever or whatever 
is at fault, the producer “holds the 
sack.” In a general way, the distribut- 
ing system is held to be too complex 
and distributing costs too high, though 
just what to do about it is quite an- 
other question, for it has been found 
rather difficult to put a finger on a 
definite or particularly weak spot in 
the system and suggest a workable 
remedy. The writer believes that one 
of the main reasons why criticisms 
that have been made, remedies that 
have been proposed, have not resulted 
in greater improvement is because 
they ‘have dealt principally with the 
machinery, the mechanism, the meth- 
ods of distribution, rather than with 
the conditions under which that ma- 
chinery operates and over which it 
has little or no control. In other 
words, so many of the proposed mar- 
keting remedies are patent medicines 
that deal with the fever rather than 
with the germ or toxin that causes it. 


L OFTEN happens that the fellow 


The Distributor’s Point of View. 


Let us look at this question first 
from the standpoint of the distribut- 
ors. We may not like their pvint of 
view, we may think it entirely wrong, 
and it may be entirely wrong; but be 
that as it may, the producer must deal 
with some kind of a distributor or dis- 
tributing agency. That being true, it 
is just as important for the apple pro- 
ducer to understand the standpoint of 
the apple distributor as it is for the 
automobile or shoe or Christmas card 
manufacturer to understand the stand- 
point of those who distribute their 
products. 

If there is any one principle more 
basic, more fundamental, than all 
others in merchandising, it is that 
euccess lies in being able to sell peo- 
ple what they want, where they want 
it and when they want it. No dis- 
tributing system that long ignores 
this principle can expect to “get by.” 
It may be regarded as the “constitu- 
tion” for the sales department of any 
organization. There may be many by- 
laws, but the by-laws only seek to 
interpret the constitution. 


What the Trade Wants. 


The success of the Ford Motor Co. 
is built upon its manufacture of an 
article that people want and want 
badly (and, perhaps we may add, are 
able to pay for). The Heinz Co. is a 
going concern because its “57 varie- 
ties” are what people want in the 
pickle and catsup line. So the dis- 
tributor finds it with apples. His 
trade calls for Jonathans, Spies, 
Greenings and a few others. Retailers 
know and demand them. It is the dis- 
tributor’s job to supply them. Conse- 
quently he is willing to pay more for 
carloads of these and other standard 
varieties than for mixtures of mis- 
cellaneous, little known sorts, no mat- 
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ter how excellent they may be. It 
requires no special effort to sell them 
for the demand for them already 
exists. Something else is regarded as 
— and must be sold as — a substi- 
tute, and people in general prefer the 
real thing to a substitute. The grower 
who loads a car consisting of half 
or two-thirds of one or two stand- 
ard kinds and the remainder of a 
dozen inferior sorts, may think he is 
“putting one over” on the dealer, who 
may buy the car in order to get the 
standard varieties, but that grower is 
only “kidding himself along.” He 
pays by taking a lower figure for the 
standard variety than otherwise he 
would probably receive. Fortunately, 
the situation that has just been de- 


TABLE I.—MONTHLY SALES OF APPLES (BUSHELS) 


not know how repeat orders will come 
in when once he tries them out on his 
customers. Furthermore, the retailer 
knows that the trade in general wants 
apples of the higher grades. One 
chain store official in Detroit—a chain 
store that operates about 500 retail 
groceries in that’ territory—says: 
“This city is what you would call a 
Red Apple Market. We find the Jona- 
thans are the best seller. The fancy 
apples are the best sellers regardless 
of price.” In this connection, the 
grower can well afford to take to 
heart a lesson that any experienced 
retailer has long since learned. It 
pays to protect the consumer, to sell 
him only good goods, standard varie- 
ties. You can often slip him a substi- 


BY SOME OF THE 


LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN DETROIT. 


Whole- 

saler 

No. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
SERRE 200 500 1,000 2,000 1,500 1,000 1,000 800 600 400 400 re 
Enteuce.ne be 300 675 800 1,000 1,200 1,350 1,000 800 500 200 
Beekcnt! wes 100 200 400 500 500 500 500 500 300 100 
Gs séene --- 2,500 4,000 5,100 6,000 7,650 7,650 7,250 7,000 6,750 2,700 
Dicaewe 20s 200 250 300 325 375 400 3 325 300 200 
Total 3,600 6,095 8,600 9,325 10,725 10,900 9,925 9,225 8,250 3,600 

scribed may be expected gradually to tute and pride yourself on having 


improve through the influence of the 
State Horticultural Society and other 
agencies in recommending only from 
a standardized list of varieties. How- 
ever, it is often difficult to convince 
producers that the trade is more will- 
ing to buy freely of, and pay liberally 
for, the things the trade wants than 
for what the grower may choose to 
grow. It is well to remember that it 
is the eye that buys the fruit, the 
mouth only chews and swallows; and 
in the last analysis it is the eye of 
the consumer that finally passes judg- 
ment. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked 
at this point that it is the retailer and 
distributor, not the consumer, who 
turns “thumbs up” or “thumbs down” 
for different varieties. The average 
consumer today does not discriminate 
between different apple varieties and 
probably never will. When the house- 
wife goes to the grocery store or fruit 
stand to buy oranges, she does not ask 
for Valencias or Parson Browns or 


made a good sale, but it isn’t a policy 
that brings in repeat orders and 
builds up the business. Michigan 
apple growers have a long way to go 
in this general direction. 


Selling Easter Lilies, Kerosene and 
Apples. 


The manufacturer and distributor 
of fireworks sees to it that his product 
is displayed for sale just before the 
Fourth of July; Hallowe’en specialties 
are offered to the public in October, 
Easter lilies in March or April, as the 
case may be. To try to force the sale 
of these articles at other times of the 
year would be folly. On the other 
hand the distributor of kerosene or 
molasses or matches makes no special 
effort to sell in January or June or 
November. The demand for his prod- 
uct is steady, continuous, or at least 
relatively so, and his selling campaign, 
or rather his method and system of 
distribution, must be adjusted accord- 
ingly. In every instance it is the job 


TABLE II.—MONTHLY SALES OR CONSUMPTION OF APPLES (BUSHELS) BY 
RETAIL STORES OR RESTAURANTS. 





No. “July. Aug. Sept: Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
Sahee ... 4,000 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 4,000 ..... 
ais ate 100 400 400 300 300 300 200 200 200 160 

ae 100 130 130 130 100 300 300 300 ae ee 

re 50 400 600 800 1,000 1,000 800 600 500 300 so 

Da caine Sie 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 300 200 

Butane 20 100 200 250 250 300 250 250 210 100 exe eee 
A ay 25 25 25 25 25 _ 20 25 25 25 Soe te 

eee 3,000 9,000 15,000 21,000 21,000 18,000 15,000 15,000 12,000 12,000 9,000 3,000 

Total. 3,170 14,425 23,265 29,405 29,605 26,625 23,475 235275 20,095 19,325 13,200 3,000 


Ikedas—she asks for oranges; when 
she buys figs she does not ask for 
White Adriatics or San Pedros or 
Calimyrnas—she asks for figs; and 
when she buys bananas she does not 
ask for Martiniques or Jamaicas—she 
simply calls for bananas. The house- 
wife or hotel steward or cafe chef, 
when wanting to buy apples, goes to 
the grocery store or picks up the tele- 
phone in the same frame of mind. 
These ultimate consumers don’t any 
more know whether “Jonathan” means 
a variety of apple or a kind of cough 
syrup than the apple producer’s wife 
knows whether Deglet Noor is a va- 
riety of date or a new pattern of Per- 
sian rug. Perhaps this situation is re- 
grettable, but it exists. All these con- 
sumers know is that they want apples, 
good apples; and they leave it to the 
retailer to make the selection. This 
the retailer well knows and he knows 
also that, unless he supplies good 
apples, his trouble has just begun. It 
is because he knows Jonathans, Spies, 
Greenings and a few others to be good 
apples that he demands them of the 
wholesaler. He shies at the Calvert, 
the Fallawater, the Mann, because he 
does not know them, because he does 





of the distributor to know all about 
the demand for his product, to see 
that his product is offered for sale 
when there is a demand for it; and 
his success depends in no small de- 
gree on his ability to anticipate that 
demand accurately from season to 
season, week to week, day to day. 
How is it with apples? How many 
does the consumer actually want and 
when does he want them? What per- 
centage of the apple crop is sold to 
eat out of hand? What percentage 
goes to the bakeries? To the restau- 
rant and hotel trade? What percent- 
age of our apples is cooked before be- 
ing eaten? In the purchase of apples 
for cooking, how much of a premium, 
if any, is paid for color, for finish? 
What percentage of the apple crop 
does the consumer buy by the barrel? 
—the basket?—the peck?—the dozen? 
—the pound? Is it possible to stimu- 
late the consumption of apples? If 
possible, is it going to be easier to 
stimulate the consumption of that 
class of apples bought by the pound, 
by the dozen or by the bushel? Is it 
more feasible to speed up consumption 
in September when grapes and canta- 
loupes offer formidable competition, 





or during February and March when 
the orange season is at its height? 
These are questions about which the 
average grower has little exact in- 
formation; yet they are questions, the 
answers to which are extremely im- 
portant. Can you imagine an indus- 
trial concern attempting to market a 
new commodity without a thorough 
canvass of where, when, for what and 
by whom it could be used and a selling 
campaign organized accordingly? Do 
you think the Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Co., the Bean Spray Pump Co., the 
manufacturers of Victrolas or of Man- 
hattan shirts, or even the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange isn’t in pos- 
session of reliable information regard- 
ing all these features of its own bust- 
ness? In the space allotted me I can- 
not touch upon many of these ques 
tions. I shall attempt a fairly com- 
-plete answer to only one of them— 
one of the most important. 


When Does the Consumer 
Apples? 

Some measure of the seasonal de 
mand for apples is afforded by the 
sales made week by week or month 
by month by wholesalers to their re- 
tailers. Figures showing the volume 
of business month by month of a 
number of Michigan wholesale houses 
are given in Table I. In the first row 
are the figures for a Detroit firm do- 
ing a general fruit and produce busf- 
ness. These figures, like the others 
in the table, represent sales, not re- 
ceipts. As will be noted, the volume 
of business rises rapidly from a low 
point in July to a peak in October, 
after which there is a gradual, though 
not rapid, decline until May. This 
dealer’s peak season comes at a time 
when Michigan growers are making 
their heaviest shipments and were 
these figures the only ones available, 
they would suggest that in a general 
way consumption rises and falls with 
supplies coming in from the farm. 
However, the figures for wholesaler 
No. 2, another Detroit dealer, tell a 
quite different story. His volume of 
business during the late summer and 
early fall is relatively small, but a 
high peak is reached in January, with 
a heavy turnover through March and 
good sales continuing into May. 
Wholesaler No. 3 has a slightly small- 
er turnover, but a more even distribu- 
tion of his business throughout the 
winter and spring months. His sales 
after January 1 exceed those made 
earlier in the season. Wholesaler No. 
4, the largest dealer of those from 
whom figures were obtained, has a 
fairly even business in apples from 
September to May, with a peak sea- 
son in December and January. The 
figures for wholesaler No. 5 are par- 
ticularly interesting as this dealer 
sells largely to a lake boat and restau- 
rant trade. Here again the greatest 
volume of business is transacted in 
January, but there is an almost equal- 
ly great volume three months later as 
well as three months earlier. 

These figures, furnished by Detroit 
wholesale houses, without doubt do 
not afford an entirely accurate meas- 
ure of consumption month by month, 
for they do not take into account a 
large portion of the supply trucked in 
from nearby territory and sold direct 
to the retailer or consumer. However, 
it is during late summer and early 
fall that the largest supplies reach the 
market by truck, and, were accurate 
data on these supplies available, they 
would doubtless make still more evi- 
dent the continuous, steady character 
of the demand for apples on the part 
of the ultimate consumer. 


What the Furnace has Done to the 
Apple Business. 

If anyone is in a position to say 
when the consuming public demands 
apples, it is the grocer. The first row 
of figures in Table 2 gives the approx- 
imate monthly sales of one chain store 
system in Detroit. This represents 
80 retail establishments. The custom- 
ers of these stores evidently call for 
about so many apples each week as 


(Continued on page 29) 
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..| A Giant 


Ford River Rouge Blast Furnaces 
twelve hundred tons of 
molten iron a day, 








There is a giant who works tirelessly 
to lighten the labor on the Amer- 
ican farm, to make the farm more 
productive, and farming more 
profitable. 


He is personified by the vast re- 
sources of the Ford organization, 
whose herculean labors are directed 
primarily toward lowering the cost 
and increasing the efficiency of Ford 
cars, Ford Trucks, and the Fordson 
Tractor. 


The larger this giant has grown the 
lower the prices of a products 
have fallen, and the more valuable 
they have become from the invest- 
ment standpoint as farm equipment. 


To the farmer this has meant lower 
and lower farm costs, better arrange- 
ment of farming activities, more 
money crops, all with less effort and 
therefore with greater net profit— 
proof enough that it is to his interest 
to standardize on Ford equipment. 


a Ford fotor Gompany, 


CARS - TRUCKS: TRACTORS 
Ask Any Ford Dealer 








Who Works For You 
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Wire Bracing of Fruit Trees 


system of bracing fruit trees by 

means of wire, a central ring 
and screw eyes or staples, has taken 
hold with the growers throughout the 
orchards of California with amazing 
impetus and is rapidly gaining favor 
throughout the country, in fact, the 
writer was asked for an article on 
tree wiring by a South African syndi- 
cate of Johannesburg, Africa, for the 
benefit of.the growers in that section. 
Inquiries are continually coming for 
more information on tree wiring. 
Growers have written from New York, 
Ohio, Georgia, Washington, Oregon 


D ‘sven the past year the new 


and Indiana, expressing their interest_ 


and asking for additional information, 
indicating that tree wiring of fruit 
trees is of significant importance to 
the fruit growing regions of the 
United States. 

This method of bracing trees goes 
hand in hand with the “so-called sys- 
tem of long pruning.” “Long pruning” 
has conclusively proved to have in- 
creased the yields of fruit trees 
throughout the state, and as the 
grower used wooden props or some 
form of bracing before “long pruning” 
was introduced, it is of equal impor- 
tance and a necessity that the or- 
chardist must brace his trees with 
even greater care to handle the in- 
creased yield without serious break- 
‘age. Aecordingly, during the past sea- 
s0n growers have found the central 
wire brace a boon in that larger fruit 
crops can be matured safely on the 
tree without breakage than has been 
_the case in the past where wooden 
props have been used. 


Wire Bracing Cheaper Than Props. 


An orchardist is a very busy indi- 
vidual about the time his fruit has 
attained sufficient size to cause the 
limbs to require props, hence if he 
has already installed the central wire 
brace after he finished his pruning in 
the winter, the hauling out and plac- 
ing of props is eliminated. Not only 
a@ saving in time and labor is accom- 
plished but the actual cost of the ma- 
terial to wire brace a tree is con- 
siderably cheaper than would be the 
cost of a sufficient number of wooden 
props to support the crop on the same 
tree. The writer, while giving tree 
wiring demonstrations in Sutter 
County on January 5 and 6, 1923, 
came in contact with a grower in that 
district whose cost for wiring full 
bearing peach trees, including labor 
and cost of equipment, amounted to 
only 16% cents per tree. When one 
stops to consider that props cost from 


A 


HE HAWAIIAN Islands have 
| rightly been termed the Fruit 
Grower’s »Paradise. These his- 
toric dots on the bosom of the mighty 
majestic Pacific are making a contri- 
bution to the world’s food larder 
which cannot be estimated alone in 
the millions of dollars represented in 
the total annual production and ex- 
portation. The fruits of the island 
group have come to be recognized in 
the marts of trade and on the con- 
sumer’s table as an indispensable con- 
tribution toward feeding the world. 
American people by the million are 
made happy, their table made tropi- 
cal, because pineapples by the billions 
are canned or shipped fresh from 
Honolulu. Even distant Europe and 
Asia depend upon these islands for 
this luscious fruit, and few indeed are 
the cities of the world today without 
Hawaiian pineapples at one season or 
another. Pineapples have drawn the 
attention of the world toward Hawaii, 
and the enormous sale of this fruit 
has created a fruit industry among 
the native and American population 
of the islands, which compares well 
with any fruit industry of the modern 
world. 
When Pineapples Became Known. 


When pineapples were first grown 
in Hawaii, no one knows. Certain it 


by L. C. 


10 to 20 cents apiece, that an average 
of eight props per tree is generally 
necessary and that after the wiring 
has been installed it is good for 15 to 
20 years or longer, the above figure 
represents a big saving to the grower 
over a period of years. 

Then, too, wire braced trees are 
secure, whereas wooden props are 


often dislodged by winds or sink into 
the mud during an irrigation, causing 








—————— 





Barnard 


terials used in wire bracing, the result 
of which may be of additional value to 
the orchardist. 

It was found that it took 130 Ibs. 
of force to pull a small chicken wire 
staple out of a 2-in. walnut limb after 
the staple had been driven down as 
far as is the custom when bracing 
fruit trees. 

The 1% in. barbed wire staple re- 
quired 450 lbs. of force to extract it. 








Trees that are wire braced are more resistant to breakage, winds, etc., than 
trees which are supported by props. 


considerable breakage. Wooden props 
are also a nuisance to the orchardist 
when he wishes to establish furrows 
for the final irrigation preceding har- 
vest. Also depreciation of crops is 
very high as compared to wire brac- 
ing. 


Tests Made to Determine Strength of 
Materials Used in Wire Bracing. 


During the summer of 1922, the 
writer, in co-operation with the agri- 
culture engineering division of the col- 
lege of agriculture, made a few tests 
on the strength of some of the ma- 


The 2-in. staple required 605 lbs. of 
force to pull it out. 

The No. 207 screw eye gave way at 
400 lbs. of pulling. In this case the 
screw eye was not pulled out of the 
wood, but the eye was opened out 
straight. 

The eye of the No. 209 screw .eye 
gave out at 230 Ibs. of pull. 

It was the intention to conduct the 
same tests on each variety of tree, 
i. e., apple, pear, peach, prune, etc., 
but owing to lack of time the tests 
were carried out only on walnut. 
However, the above figures serve as 


an indication as to the enormous load 
of fruit the wire bracing system can 
safely carry. The breaking point or 
tensile strength for several sizes of 
galvanized wire is as follows: 

No. 0, 4965 Ibs.; No. 1, 3867 Ibs.; 
No. 2, 3465 Ibs.; No. 3, 2880 Ibs.; No. 
4, 2433 lbs.; No. 5, 2079 Ibs.; No. 6, 
1770 Ibs.; No. 7, 1389 Ibs.; No. 9, 992 
Ibs.; No. 10, 774 Ibs.; No. 11, 618 Ibs.; 
No. 12, 510 Ibs.; No. 18, 327 lbs.; No. 
14, 297 Ibs.; No. 15, 222 Ibs.; No. 16, 
183 Ibs. 

It fs said that when the wire is bent 
around something, the above figures 
are reduced about 50 per cent. How- 
ever, this did not prove to be the case 
in the above tests, in fact, in several 
cases it took approximately 400 Ibs. 
of pull to break’ No. 14 wire after it 
had been attached to the screw eye. 
However, this may be explained by 
the fact that the tabulated figures 
above are averages and the piece of 
wire used in the above tests was prob- 
ably extra good material. 

Considering that the average yield 
in the state for apricots is about six 
tons per acre, and about the same for 
peaches, etc., and that in an orchard 
which is planted 20 by 20, there would 
be 108 trees to the acre, then six tons, 
or 12,000 Ibs., divided by 108, gives 
about 111 Ibs., or an average of about 
two to three 50-lb. lug boxes per tree. 
Assuming a tree is wire braced with 
No. 14 wire and No. 209 screw eyes, 
and knowing from the tests, as out- 
lined above, that it took 230 lbs. to 
open the eye of the No. 209 screw eye, 
and using 50 per cent of the tensile 
strength for No. 14 wire, would make 
the breaking point of the system 148 
lbs. However, the 148 Ibs. represents 
the amount of weight it would take to 
break the weakest part of the system. 
Assuming that in the wire braced tree 
of the above example eight main 
limbs are braced, then it would take 
approximately eight times 148 lbs., or 
1184 lbs., of weight to break the sys- 
tem, which is far in excess of the 
amount of fruit borne by an average 
full bearing tree even in California. 

In the above tests it was impossible 
to break the washer. The harness 
ring broke after 610 Ibs. of pull had 
been applied. However, the ring was 
elongated, having only two wires at- 
tached, whereas had eight wires been 
attached, pulling equally in all direc- 
tions, this elongation of the ring 
would not have occurred, hence the 
number of pounds to break it would 

have been considerably higher. 

The central wire brace is not fool 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Fruit Grower’s Paradise 


by Earle 


is that this unique fruit was thriving 
when Captain James Cook, the Eng- 
lish sea captain, discovered the 
islands on that eventful voyage back 
in 1778. But the crop was not placed 
on a commercial scale, with a world- 
wide distribution as the goal, until 


W. Gage 


after the American occupation, about 
20 years ago. Within the remem- 
brance of millions they have con- 
sumed their fresh pineapple, grown to 
a lusciousness unequalled save for 
Hawaii, since 1898. Only within the 
past decade have millions of Ameri- 





It takes 18 months to produce the pineapple crop, intensive cultivation being 
followed, 


can money been linked with charac- 
teristic American genius, in making 
world distribution of the fruit a pos- 
sibility, indeed, one that may be de- 
scribed as being most profitable. 

The pineapple is supposed to be a 
native of Brazil, whence it passed to 
other parts of tropical America, in- 
clyding the West Indies, and, more 
récently, to sections of Asia and 
Africa. It became known to Euro- 
peans about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. We hear of it in 
England a century later, some having 
been sent as a present to Cromwell, 
and in 1661 it was served at a ban- 
quet given by Charles II. In 1718, 
the cultivation of pineapples was first 
successfully established in England, in 
the garden of Sir M. Decker, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey. The plants were grown 
in pits heated with bark and watered 
with tepid water. 


The Pineapple in Hawaii. 


The development of the pineapple 
industry is one of the most remark- 
able in the history of the Hawaiian 
Islands. In 1906 the value of the 
canned product shipped to the main- 
land of the United States from the 
islands was $350,000. This has grown 
in 12 years to a value of more than 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Pruning Grapes on Farms 
by L. H. Cobb 


ECAUSE they imagine _ that 

pruning grapes is an exact sci- 

ence that only an expert should 
attempt, many farmers do not do any 
pruning at all and their grape rows 
run riot. Pruning is not complex and 
depends on a few very definite princi- 
ples which any farmer can learn eas- 
ily. Why let your vines become a 
tangle.and produce small and inferior 
flavored fruit when you can just as 
well make them produce the best and 
-keep in bounds? 





| pruning. 


‘it is not wise to put it off later. 
‘cember is as early as it should be 
| done, as the vines need to be per- 
| fectly dormant. 


fruit larger as it throws more strength 


February Best Month to Do Pruning. 


February is the best month for 
It must be done before the 
‘sap flows for the vines will bleed and 
weaken if left too late. Then pruning 
before the rush of work gives more 
me to do it as it should be done. It 
an be done earlier .than February, but 
De- 


Before you begin, have in mind just 
what your future vine will look like 
and be sure you understand the few 
underlying principles. All fruit is 
borne on new wood each year, which 
grows from buds on growth of the 
previous summer. Dormant pruning 
makes for stronger growth and sum- 
mer pruning, if foliage is removed, 
weakens the vine in proportion to the 
removal of foliage. Reducing the 
number of bunches that set will im- 
prove their quality, and the number 
can be regulated by the pruning. 


Pruning the Young Vine. 


To prune a young vine, select the 
two strongest canes that grow from 
near the ground, provided they are 
long enough to reach to the top wire 
of your trellis. Two wires is the ordi- 
nary farm methed of making the 


_ grape trellis, and the posts must be 
' strong and the end posts well braced. 
' If the vine is not strong enough yet, 


eut the strongest cane back to a few 
eyes close to the base and it will 
make a strong growth and furnish 
the needed canes for next season. Tie 
one of these canes to the upper wire, 
cutting it off just above where tied. 
Tie the other to the lower wire and 
cut it off there also. The reason why 
two canes are chosen is that it is 
easier to keep your vine balanced, as 
branches from any cane will grow 
stronger near the highest point, and 
with these two canes the highest 
point in each is just where we want 
the side canes, while if we used one 
cane. the branches for the lower wire 
would be weaker than those for the 
upper wire. 
Summer Pruning. 


Now comes our chance to encourage 
strong canes of the two we want on 
each wire by summer pruning, but we 
must not remove any foliage in doing - 
it. If we watch and rub off all the 


side branches from the old canes ex- 
‘cept the two that start strongest and 


nearest the top, we will send all the 
strength of our vine into the four 
branches—two from each cane. We 
must not rub off any side shoots’ from 
these branches though, for they will 
be the foundation for our fruit spurs 
for next year. : 

Now we have the framework of our 
grapevine grown and it remains in 
service until we want to renew it, and 
I have known such vines to bear from 
the same side canes for years. The 
next spring you cut off the branches 
along the wire where they come to- 
gether from each way. Then you cut 
back every side branch from them to 
three buds. From these buds you will 
have new growths start, and it is on 
these that the bunches of grapes will 
set. New wood is produced for next 
year’s fruiting spurs to grow from. 
After the fruit is set you may make 
it better by pinching the tips from 
each bearing shoot a short distance 
beyond the bunches, but do it early 
and do not cut off much foliage or it 


+ will check growth somewhat. 


Very few farmers attempt this sum- 
mer pruning, but it does make the 


into the bunches. It is best to leave 
only a dozen bunches of fruit to each 
side branch, which makes four dozen 
in all, but mauy leave double as many 
where the vine is very strong. 


Cut Back New Growths. 


Every year after this you cut back 
all the new growths of the ‘previous 
summer to three eyes and remove any 
excess entirely, keeping only enough 
to furnish the number of bunches you 
desire, counting four to six bunches to 
each stub. ‘ 

If you have an old vineyard or vine 
that has run riot, you must not try to 
prune it in shape in one year. Cut- 
ting away so much wood when it is 
dormant will encourage rank new 
growth and no fruit. Cut back a part 
each year until you have it reduced 
to the bearing canes that you desire 
and you will get some fruit each sea- 
son and will make your vine better. 
Picking off fruit where too much sets 
will help you to get better qual- 
ity, and judicious pinching out of buds 
and tips of branches in summer will 
help to direct growth as you desire it 
and to get the vine reduced to the 
form you want. : 





Lightning Injury to 
Grapevines 


by ‘Arthur S. Rhoads 


LIGHTNING strokes, when occurring 

in vineyards, commonly result in 
a very sudden dying of the vines, the 
cause of which often remains a mys- 
tery to the grower. In case the light- 
ning strikes a trellis wire it may be 
conducted along the wire for several 
rods before the discharge becomes 
grounded, and frequently it may run 
the whole length of the trellis. The 
discharge, which is communicated to 
all the living parts of the vines in 
contact with the wire or wires over 
which it travels, is greatly favored if 
the vines have first become drenched 
with rain. If struck early in the 
growing season the young shonte ond 
their leaves suddenly witner and die, 
the effect being quite striking within 
a few days after the occurrence ot the 
lightning stroke. 

Where the main stem or arms of an 
affected vine remain uninjured it may 
put forth new shoots so that the vine 
soon appears as vigorous as ever. In 
other cases, however, the injury is by 
no means confined to the shoots that 
wither a few days after the stroke, 
but the vines or parts of vines that 
are not killed outright often continues 
to die during the next year ortwo. In 
such cases the roots probably were 
injured, for it seems likely that this 
may result from the conduction of the 
discharge through the soil, if it. was 
moist at the time of the stroke. With 
the lapse of a year or so the extent 
of the injury to the vines becomes 
fully evident. Some die entirely, 
others die only to the ground and 
later send up basal shoots, while oth- 
ers may have two or three arms still 
alive. Upon the latter there is but 
a-weak production of both foliage and 
fruit and whatever fruit is produced is 
subject to sun-scald as a result of the 
insufficient protection afforded by the 
scanty leaf canopy. As a result of 
their greatly weakened vitality, the 
vines not killed outright are especial- 
ly susceptible to attacks by various 
parasitic fungi. 


Remedial Measures. 

Vines ‘in which even the roots are 
killed should be dug up and replaced 
by others; those that are partially 
killed usually send up basal shoots 
which should be trained up to replace 
the old bearing vine, the latter being 
cut back if dead, or as soon as it be- 
comes unprofitable. 

As a preventive measure, the use 
of metal posts instead of wooden 
posts for the trellis should serve to 
ground the discharge before it can 
travel any appreciable distance along 
the trellis wires. 





RALPH P. MERRITT, managing di- 
rector of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers for the past eight months, 
has been elected by the board of direc- 
tors as president of that association. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


@ 








‘The member 
who works on the farm 


ALL THE companies which comprise. 
the General Motors family serve the 
farmer, for nearly thirty per cent of 
all passenger cars and trucks are 
country-owned. 


But one member of the family— 
the Delco-Light Company— works 
almost exclusively on the farm, 
making, selling and servicing the 
electric plants which light the farm- 
er’s home, pump his water, wash 
the clothes and churn for the 
farmer’s wife. 


By the service of this member of 
the General Motors family, more 
than 200,000 farms now have the 
comforts and conveniences of city life. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE 
Oaxianp + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Deferred Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 






















1. Leave home at 7 a. m. 
2. Arrive in town (5 miles) at 7:15 a. m. 
3. After 30 minutes trading, leave 

town at 7:45 a. m. 
4. Back home at 8 a. m. ready for a day’s work. 








Every Well-Regulated Farm 
Has a Place for an 


International Speed Truck 


If every farmer realized fully the con- 
venience and economy of an INTER- 
NATIONAL SPEED TRUCK, the large 
International motor truck factories would 
have to double and treble their capacities. 
It is a notable fact that the man who once 
invests in afarm motor truck is never again 
without one. This is particularly true of the 
man who selects an International. 


Ninety-three company branch houses 
and a complete net work of competent 
dealers place INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE at the beck and call of farmers 
throughout the country. The International 
Free Inspection Service Policy assures 


free service supervision of each truck regu- 
larly —for the life of the truck. No need to 
wonder about your INTERNATIONAL. 
Written reports from factory-trained road 
engineers enable you to keep a constant 
check on your truck, and to correct trouble 
before it can develop. 


Whether yours is a grain farm, dairy 
farm, stock farm, truck farm, fruit farm, 
or other agricultural enterprise, you should 
have an INTERNATIONAL SPEED 
TRUCK working for you. You are paying 
for one through loss of time, labor, and 
convenience—why not enjoy the use of 
what you are paying for? 
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A DSTONL 


Body and cab equipment for every farm need 


The INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK can be 
= " supplied with equipment for practically every kind of 
farm hauling. The INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
TRUCK dealer will show you various body and cab 
types and quote you on the complete outfit delivered 
to your farm. Talk to him about it. 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIL. 
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A Better Summer Spray 


Sulfocide Does Not Russet or Drop the Fruit 


Screntiric investigations show the finer 
the sulphur the greater the fungicidal action. 
Sulfocide, when sprayed, decomposes to an 
almost invisible film of true colloidal sul- 
phur. Used on fruits and vegetables. Every 
one remarks on what high color and finish 
it produces. H. B. Fullerton, Director L. I. 
R.R. Exp. Sta., says: “We have absolutely 
‘wiped out peach leaf curl, we don’t know 
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ULFOCIDE 


A Better Summer 


yellows, and we have staved off rot.” E. R. 
Longenecker, Magnolia, Del., says: “We got 
25c per basket above market price because 
of the wonderful color and absence of brown 
rot.” Timmerman Bros., Fort Plain, N. Y., 
say: “We could not grow cucumbers with- 
out it, and find it great on all garden plants 
—a little goes so far.”* Send for free booklet, 
“A Better Summer Spray’”’—it helps growers. 


- _ NEW YORK 
§$pray 


50 CHURCH ST. 
























American Fruit Grower Magazine 


American Pomological 
Society 


ON NOVEMBER 6 to:9, 1923, at the 
meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, held in New York 
City, Paul C. Stark of Louisiana, Mo., 
was elected President. Mr. Stark re- 
ceived his horticultural training at 
Cornell University and later devel- 
oped a personal orchard of 15,000 
trees. He is Treasurer of the Stark 
Nurseries and is Associate Editor of 
The American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
the national fruit paper. Dr.-J. C. 
Blair-of Urbana, Ill, was elected Vice- 
President. Dr. Blair is head of the 
Horticultural Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and has developed 
one of the strongest and best equipped 
horticultural colleges in America. 
W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticultur- 
ist of Canada, was re-elected Vice- 
President from Canada. Prof. Macoun 
has charge of the horticultural work 
throughout Canada. H. C. C. Miles, 
Milford, Conn., who was elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, is an orchardist and 
also Secretary of the Connecticut 
Pomological Society. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society, representing 
leading fruit sections of the country, 
are all owners or operators of or- 
chards and are recognized leaders in 
fruit growing in their own states. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the Executive Com- 
mittee members: F. Cranefield, Madi- 
son, Wis.; M. L. Dean, Boise, Idaho; 
W. L. Howard, Davis, Calif.; C. IL 
Lewis, Chicago, Ill.; James Nicol, 
South Haven, Mich.; W. S. Perrine, 


Centralia, Ill; H. D. Simpson, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; F. C. Sears, Am- 
herst, Mass.; C. S. Wilson, Hall, 


N. Y.; C. D. Matthews, West Raleigh, 
N. C.; R. B. Cruickshank, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The American Pomological Society 
is the highest authority in the fruit 
world because this Society is unques- 
tionably “the Supreme Court of Horti- 
culture.” It is also the Mother asso- 
ciation of all the various State Horti- 
cultural Societies and is the “clearing 
house” for all up-to-date fruit-growing 
information. 

The Presidency has been held in the 
years since the organization of this 
Society in 1848 by men whose names 
and records in the horticultural field 
are as prominent -as that of Edison 
and Steinmetz in the electrical experi- 
mental field.” In 1919 at the St. Louis 
Convention, the famous Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, Dean of Cornell College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., and the 
leading author and authority on horti- 
cultural subjects, was made President, 
and held that position until his retire- 
ment in 1923. 

The first President of this organiza- 
tion was Marshall P. Wilder, whose 
name has gone down in history as one 
of the greatest men that the world of 
pomology has ever known. In the 75 
years from the founding of the Society 
in 1848, the American Pomological 
Seciety has had but seven presidents. 
Marshall P. Wilder served for 35 
years, leading the society with grace 
and dignity, and brought to his aid 
the best pomological talent in the 
country. In-his will, he left a sum 
“for the general purposes of the So- 
ciety,” and another fund for the Wild- 
er Medals to bestow upon fruit of 
special merit. The winning of this 
medal has become the most coveted 
honor in the Fruit World. 

The service rendered by this society 
to fruit growers and the fruit-loving 
public of North America is well nigh 
incalculable. For 75 years, this body 
of scientific and practical horticultur- 
ists has labored continuously for the 
betterment of horticulture in general 
—the successful introduction of new 
and better fruits and the improvement 
of fruit growing practices throughout 
the nation. Paralleling the history 
and the growth of this organization, 
in every fruit section of the country, 
is the increase in incomes enjoyed by 
fruit growers throughout the country. 
But for the activities of this organiza-. 
tion and kindred societies affiliated 
with it, it is doubtful that the average 
fruit grower throughout the country 
would have been able to advance to 
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such a great degree in improved fruit 
growing methods. 

This Society is the “clearing house” 
for all the problems and the solutions 
of those problems that have been met 
by all the various state horticultural 
societies throughout the country. It 
might be called the central body of 
all the great horticultural interests of 
the nation. Without this clearing 
house, the state societies would be 
working independently and many 
times at cross purposes. The success- 
ful work of one group in one state 
would be unknown to persons facing 
the same problems in other states. 
There would be a great duplication of 
experimental work and much money 
and time would be lost, if it were not 
for the fact that to this central body 
comes all the problems and all the 
reports of successful experiments 
from all the state bodies and from it 
again goes forth that information to 
all state horticultural societies through 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Through affiliation and co-operation 
with all the state horticultural socie- 
ties of the United States, members of 
the state societies have the benefit of 
reduced dues in the American Pomo- 
logical Society, the national associa- 
tion, and in this way keep in touch 
with the changing conditions and 
methods of fruit growing, not only 
in their own state but throughout 
America. 

The importance of this work can 
only be realized when one considers 
that the fruit crop of America 
amounts to many millions of dollars 
every year. 


Winter Injury to Pecans 


feet the present summer many 
reports have come to the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station that num- 
bers of young pecan trees were dying. 
In most cases the trees started into 
growth and appeared perfectly normal 
for a time, then the leaves turned 
yellow, growth ceased, and the tree 
died to the surface of the soil. 

If examined when the leaves first 
began to show the unhealthy color, 
the sap-wood near the base of the 
tree was found to be dead and dark 
colored. The sap-wood in this region 
soon develops a peculiar odor which 
has suggested the name, “Sour Sap,” 
by which the disease is generally 
known among growers. The bark over 
this region soon dies and, if the in- 
jury extends entirely around the tree. 
the underlying tissues dry out and 
fail to transport water and plant food 
to the upper part of the tree. 

Injured trees are often attacked by 
bark beetles that bore small holes into 
the bark and sap-wood. Growers often 
attribute the death of trees to the 
work of this insect. The bark beetle 
only attacks trees that are already in 
a dying condition. 

The injury is in some way produced 
by cold. It is generally thought the 
sun shining on the trunk while the 
tree is frozen causes injury to the 
tender cambium tissue between the 
bark and the wood. Such injury oc- 
curs frequently to peach and pecan 
trees in this state. In pecans it is 
usually found only in young trees, 
before the sixth year. After this time 
the bark becomes thicker and more 
corky, and seems to protect the trunk 
from injury. 

Many growers now practice wrap- 
ping the trunks of young trees with 
sacks, grass, or other protecting mate- 
tials and have succeeded in saving 
the trees. 

After a tree is once injured there is 
little hope of saving it. The best 
thing to do is cut the tree off near the 
surface of the soil. The stump will 
soon send up new sprouts. Remove 
all but one so that this one will get 
all the nourishment possible, and it 
will be large enough to bud the fol- 
lowing summer. The old root system 
will push the bud into bearing 2 or 3 
years earlier than a bud on a young 
seedling. 


B. B; HIGGINS, 


/ CHEVROLET J 
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Botanist. 
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The Economica! 


Quality Car 


When low priced cars came on 
the market, PRICE was the 
magnet that drew buyers be- 
cause low price made automo- 
biles possible for millions hith- 
erto debarred from the advan- 
tages of motor transportation. 


Time and experience have de- 
veloped the fact that purchase 
price —although an important 
factor—must always be con- 
sidered inconnection with oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the 
lowest on the market, yet 
Chevrolet economical trans- 
portation averages lowest in 
cost. This average cost con- 
siders the purchase price, in- 
terest on investment, deprecia- 
tion and all operating and 
maintenance costs. 


A detailed comparison with 
any other car in the low priced 
field will convince you that 


Chevrolet is the best buy be- 
cause of its superior quality 
and because the purchase price 
includes full equipment. 


More than a million Chevrolets 
are now in use. Twelve huge 
plants are now building them 
at the rate of twenty-five hun- 
dred per working day. Nearly | 
one-half million Chevrolets 
were bought in 1923—far 
exceeding in number the sales 
of any other quality car. 


Thus, our statements have 
the strongest possible backing, 
namely, the faith and patron 
age of the American people who 
know automobiles and know 
practical values better than any. 
other people on earth. 


Let any one of our seven 
thousand dealers show you 
our seven types of cars and ex- 
plain how easy it is to get one 
and enjoy its use. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Roadster . . $490 
SUPERIOR Touring .. 495 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 640 
SUPERIOR Sedan ... 795 


SUPERIOR Commercial 

Chassis ...... $395 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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One Air-Cooled Engine Does It All 


Points of Superiority 


Air-Cooled—Every “New-Way” 
Engine will deliver its full power 
for any length of time in any 
climate under the sun without 
any possibility of overheating. 
with less care and attention than 
is required by any water-cooled 
engine. 


Ignition—Bosch Magneto only — 
insures ignition reliability. 


Power—Variable from 2 to 5 H. P. 
Controlled by automatic throt- 
tling governor. 


Easy Starting— Equipped with 
float feed automobile type car- 
buretorinstead of common mixing 
valve—ineures easy starting, high 
economy and smooth operation. 


end run in bath of oil—insures 
long life. 


Any engine that is competent to operate a sprayer or duster, a 
potato digger or garden tractor—and do all these things better 
than any other engine—is unusual. If that same engine is also 
air-cooled — needs no water — and delivers full power continuously, 
perfectly in any temperature, anywhere—that again is unusual. 
But if you add to all this dust-proof construction, simple design 
andleconomical operation you describe the Air-Cooled ““New-Way;” 
for the “New-Way” is the only engine that possesses all these 
advantages. 

In orchard and field cultivation, the “New-Way” engine is supreme. 
It is standard power on the best sprayers and dusters, the best 
potato diggers, and the best small tractor on the market today. A 
“New-Way” Air-Cooled engine on your outfit will do your work 
the way you want it done. Write for circular E. 


cen Tie New Way’ Herer Conrany 
All wearing gn sae LANSING, 


Eastern and Export Office: 


VICMICAN, U.S.A, 


Woolworth Building, 


New York 


Points of Superiority 


Balance— Mechanically and ac- 
curately balanced to eliminate 
vibration. 

Dependability — Structural 
strength, low running speed, and 
the highest quality of workman- 
ship, make for long life and de- 
pendable service. 

Dynamometer Test—Only Sta- 
tionary gas engine we know of 
using this exacting test. 

Simple in Construction—The ab- 
sence of radiator, water-jacket, 
pump and water connections per- 
mits the utmost simplicity of de- 
sign and construction, with com- 
plete instant accessibility to all 
parts. It is easy to understand 
and easy to operate. 

Built for Hard Work—The “New- 
Way” Engine is built for hard, 
rugged work. It is dependable in 
all emergencies. It will keep on 
plugging away day after day with 
the very minimum of care and 
attention. 





A Fruit Grower’s Paradise 
(Continued from page 10) 


$7,000,000 for the pack of 3,000,000 
cases. 

In planting pineapples the land is 
first plowed two or three times, har- 
rowed and disked until the soil is in 
perfect tilth, when the fields are laid 
out in blocks 200 to 300 ft. wide, with 
@ wagon road and drain ditch around 
each block. These blocks of land are 
then furrowed with small plows. 
Some planters make rows 4 ft. apart 
and set plants 2 ft. apart in the row. 
Other planters make rows further 
apart and set plants 12 to 16 in. apart 
in the row. By this latter method. 
there is always room to run a horse 
cultivator without injuring the plants, 
and about the same number of plants 
—6000—can be set to the acre in 
either case. 

For 18 months after planting, the 
only attention the pineapple plant re- 
quires is frequent hoeing and culti- 
vating to keep the land free from 
weeds and the soil loose and moist. 
The lands devoted to pineap>le culture 


in the Hawaiian Islands have an an- 
nual rainfall of from 50 to 80 in., well 
distributed throughout the year. 

The pineapple harvest opens the 
latter part of June and ends about the 
first of October, though the bulk of 
the’ crop ripens in July and August. 
A few pineapples for table purposes 
may be found any month of the year. 
There are about 30,000 acres of. land 
used in the cultivation of pineapples 
in the Hawaiian Islands, more than 
20,000 acres of which are on the 
Island of Oahu. As there is never any 
frost in the Hawaiian Islands and no 
serious insect pests, the crop is a 
very sure one. 


How the Fruit Is Packed. 


The fruit is received at the can- 
neries the same day it is picked, hav- 
ing been left on the plant until fully 
ripe, since the pineapple receives its 
sweetness from starch in the stock of 
the plant, which is converted to sugar 
and drawn into the fruit during the 
last days of ripening. The operation 
of canning is simple, quick and sani- 
tary. The crown of the fruit is cut 


off in the field, and when the fruit ar- 
rives at the cannery .it passes into 
@ machine which first cuts off both 
ends, then takes out the core and re- 
moves the rind, leaving the pineapple 
in a perfect cylinder, slightly smaller 
in diameter than the tin in which it 
is to be packed. The fruit is then 
eonveyed to a slicing machine, which 
slices the whole pineapple at one op- 
eration, making every slice the same 
thickness. From the slicer the fruit 
Passes on to a moving belt, which 
carries it past a line of packers who 
select. the perfect slices for the first 
grade. Slices which are not perfect 
go into the second grade, and the 
broken slices are made into grated 
pineapple for the confectionery trade. 

From the packing table the tins are 
conveyed to syrup machines where a 
syrup of clear water and granulated 
cane sugar is put over the fruit, 
thence to the exhaust box and double 
seamer. After the cover is on the 


tin, the fruit is given a cook, varying 
from 15 to 30 minutes. 

Today there are some dozen large 
Pineapple canning factories in the 
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Hawaiian Islands, whereas the first 
was established only in 1900. In 1901 
but 2000 cases were packed, and it is 
expected that the 1918 pack will reach 
nearly 4,000,000 cases, so great has 
the world demand become for this 
fruit. Up until 1913, the United States 
alone absorbed the canned product; 
since then it has been necessary to 
divert shipments to other countries, 
and the eagerness with which Euro- 
pean peoples have ordered pineapple 
testifies to its universally attractive 
flavor. 
Other Tropical Fruits. 


Many tropical fruits, hitherto un- 
known or neglected outside of their 
native .countries, are now receiving 
attention, not only in the markets of 
the temperate zone, but among grow- 
ers in the tropics and also in sub- 
tropical regions, where some of the 
more hardy of these fruits are being 
acclimatized. Within a generation, 
the banana has passed from a rare 
luxury to a staple food product, the 
pineapple from a little known fruit 
used for flavoring to a highly prized 
article of food. These two fruits are 
but the pioneers, and others are fol- 
lowing close after them to popularity. 
The grapefruit has already estab- 
lished itself. The avocado, the most 
conspicuous aspirant for popular 
favor at the present writing, has over- 
come much skepticism and now ap- 
pears in varieties that can be grown 
just outside the tropics, hundreds of 
acres being under cultivation in Flor- 
ida and California. As soon as the 
horticultural experts have conquered 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, this fruit 
is certain to take on large commercial 
importance in the Hawaiian Islands, 
to the soil and climate of which it is 
well adapted. 

Hawaii has recently adopted the 
famous Chinese litchi, a fruit for cen- 
turies past popular and universal in 
China. This unique product is certain 
to become as world-wide in its appeal 
to popular consumption as has the 
pineapple, and the possibilities of its 
culture are even greater. Its popu- 
larity and introduction have been 
limited only by production thus far, 
but arrangements are under way with 
a view to increased production along 
commercial lines. 


The Litchi Nut. 


To the people who have lived upon 
the shores of the Pacific the litchi 
“nut” is a more or Jess familiar ar- 
ticle of food, especially at the seasons 
of the Chinese New Year. Few of 
those who dwell east of the Philip- 
pine Islands, however, have seen the 
fresh fruits which, when dried, form 
the litchi nuts of commerce. In most 
varieties the ripe fruit has an outer 
shell-like covering of brilliant red, 
giving a dish of them a striking re- 
semblance to large strawberries. The 
flesh within this tough outer-covering 
is white with about the consistence of 
a Muscat grape. Its delicious flavor 
makes the litchi highly prized by 
those who are familiar with it. 

In Honolulu the limited crop is 
readily retailed at prices ranging 
from 50 to 70 cents per pound. Borne 
in clusters on medium-sized trees, 
with dark green foliage; these fruits 
usually mature about May or June 
in Hawaii. Like the banana and pine- 
apple, the litchi is practically im- 
mune. to the attacks of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, and as it stands ship- 
ment well, it is peculiarly adapted to 
growth along commercial lines. 

Mr. Ching Shai, of Honolulu, is au- 
thority for the statement that the first 
litchi tree was brought to Hawaii 
about the year 1873 by Mr. Ching 
Check. The tree was planted on the 
plantation of C. Afong, and is today 
the best known of the litchi trees of 
the islands. Usually it has borne 
fruit abundantly, and the crop of this 
single tree is said to have sold at 
prices ranging from $75 upward ip 





ordinary years, so rare and so highly 
prized is the fruit. 


Requirements of the Litchi. 
The litchi belongs to that family of 
trees adapted to tropical or near- 
tropical’ climatic conditions. When 
the tree is young it is very sensitive 





to frost. but when mature it will 
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withstand considerable frost without 
injury. A deep, moist, alluvial soil is 
best adapted to the needs of the 
litchi, yet it prospers in a rather 
heavy and compact soil. 

Much is yet to be learned regarding 
the cultural requirements of the tree. 
No orchard experiments with the 
litchi have been completed by the 
Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The States Relations Service have 
under consideration at present several 
tmportant experiments. It is known 
that unless there is a liberal rainfali 
or a constant subterranean supply of 
water, abundant irrigation is neces- 
sary. It is well known, also, that 
large quantities of fertilizer must be 
used in successful cultivation. It is 
the custom of some of the Chinese 
growers to supply night soil several 
times during the year. For this pur- 
pose a shallow trench, dug near the 
ends of the roots of the tree, is filled 
with the fertilizer which is covered 
with soil. Duck manure also is a 
favorite fertilizer with the Oriental 
growers. 

Considerable difference of opinion 
exists regarding the value of pruning. 
The customary manner of harvesting 
the fruit by breaking the branches off 
10 to 12 in., pr6ves a form of pruning 
which some growers insist is neces- 
sary for continued procuctivity of the 
tree, but here also there is no accu- 
rate knowledge. 

The litchi trees are planted at least 
80 ft. apart, and under good conditions 
they will require even more space 
before reaching maturity. Since it is 
important that the plantings be pro- 
tected from heavy winds at all times, 
especially during the flowering sea- 
son, a sheltered spot must be selected 
for the orchard, or windbreaks pro- 
vided. The litchi mgy be preserved, 
dried or canned and in any of the 
three forms presents an attractive 
fruit for which there exists a ready 
and high-priced market. 





New Fruits Needed 


HE ONLY way in which fruit 

growing can make any permanent 
progress is through the development 
of new varieties of fruit which are 
superior to existing sorts, according 
to a recent statement on the subject 
by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Horticulturist, 
at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Dr. 
Hedrick, author of a number of fruit 
books and an authority on fruit grow- 
ing, has himself originated several 
new varieties, both of tree fruits and 
small fruits, which have now taken 
their place as accepted commercial 
sorts due to their superiority over 
kinds already grown. 

“Bringing forth new fruits is the 
most profitable work in fruit growing,” 
says Dr. Hedrick. “The most con- 
spicuous landmarks in the progress of 
fruit growing for any period in the 
past has been new fruits. This is so 
now and will be so in time to come. 
Fruit breeding is still pioneer work 
for, despite the fact that fruit grow- 
ing is an ancient art, most of our 
cultivated fruits are but little re- 
moved from the wild types. There is 
no perfect fruit and every variety of 
every fruit is known by its faults. 
Nearly all varieties of fruit have 
originated by chance, but now plant 
breeders have worked out many of 
the laws and principles which govern 
their art and progress ought to be 
rapid. 


Present Sorts Were Once New. 


“Fruit growers often dismiss new 
fruits with the statement that they do 
not pay. If fruit growers had done 
this a generation ago we should have 
almost none of the small fruits we 
now grow; and if 100 years ago fruit 
growers had refused to try new fruits, 
we should have had almost none of 
the tree fruits found in modern or- 
chards. Even though the purchase of 
a new fruit is a speculation, the fruit 
grower should try his luck to see if 
the new varieties may not push for- 








ward fruit growing in one direction or 
another,” | 


Over 9OZ% oF ONE MILLION 
STILL IN SERVICE 


Since delivering their 
first car, early in De- 
cember, 1914, Dodge 
Brothers have manu- 
factured and sold one © 
million motor vehicles. 


Over 90% of all these 
cars are still in active 
service. 


This striking fact stands 
alone—a unique and 
overwhelming tribute to 
the principles and meth- 
ods responsible for a 
product of such endur- 
ing worth. 


DODGE BROTHERS 





















Kelly-Springfield—a name 
that inspires confidence 


Kelly-Springfield is one of the oldest and most 
respected names in the tire industry. 


Ever since the days when the carriages of 
President McKinley, President Faure of France, 
the Prince of Wales and other notabilities 
rolled on Kelly-Springfield tires, Kelly pro- 
ducts have had an international reputation. 


Until about two years ago, the Kelly output 
was so comparatively small and the prices so 
much higher than those asked for other tires 
that Kellys necessarily were sold principally in 
the larger cities. 


So great, however, was the demand for 
Kellys that a huge new plant was built. This 
plant, with its far larger output and more effi- 
cient equipment, has made it possible to build 
even better tires than before at a lower cost. 


Today, the farrher can equip his car with 
the finest tires built for no more than he would 
have to pay for tires that never have had the 
Kelly reputation. 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 








N THIM cars ye be after sellin’ 

f. o. b., are yez sure iv gettin’ yer 
money?” “Yes. They was showin’ me 
up to the Central how they do it. Sup- 
posin’ John Smith in Atlanta, Ga., buys 
a car of apples f. o. b. at $800.00. We 
tell the railroad agent to bill the car 
to ourselves (the Central) and advise 
John Smith when it gets to Atlanta.” 

“And its understandin’ I am that 
John Smith ain’t put down wan cint 
yet. Phwat’s to privint his unloadin’ 
the car whin it gits there and be 
payin’ a divil a cint for it?” . 

“The railroad. Mind you, we bill 
that car to ourselves. That means we 
own the car; we simply entrust it to 
the railroad and they give us a receipt 
—a bill of lading. If they let anyone 
have it without that receipt or a writ- 
ten notice from us, the railroad’s got 
to pay.” 

“In hivins’ name, how will this 
Smith man be gettin’ the car? And 
how will yez be gettin’ the money? 
He’s there, wan thousand miles from 
here; ye’re car’s there and the rail- 
road can’t be givin’ it to annywan but 
yersilf and ye’re here,” said Tim, be- 
ginning to be confused. 

“Wait a minute, Tim. The Central 
makes a written notice to the rail- 
road agent in Atlanta to deliver that 
car to John Smith. But it sends that 
notice to a bank in Atlanta along with 
a draft. Smith has to pay the draft 
before the bank will give him that 
notice. Then he gives the notice to 
the railroad and gets his car. The 
bank sends the money to the Central.” 
“But will he be payin’ for the car 
without seein’ it? Like buyin’ a pig in 
a poke? He can’t even get a look at 
phwat ye’ve put in the car, can he?” 
“Yes, we put right on the bill of 
lading, ‘Allow Inspection’—that’s only 
fair to him. But he can’t get that car 
without first goin’ to the bank payin’ 
for it and gettin’ his order on the rail- 
road.” 

“That’s all roight, but supposin’ 
after lookin’, he be after claimin’ the 
car’s not roight. Me understandin’ of 
it is thin yer governmint inspectin’ it, 
but phwere’s the money comin’ in?” 
“That depends on what the in- 
spector finds. If we’re wrong, the 
Central telegraphs the bank to reduce 
that draft by whatever amount they 
agree to allow.” 

“Grantin’ yer car’s all roight, John, 
but sad is the buyer’s feelin’s and 
prospicts from droppin’ markets and 
he’s refusin’ to be payin’ for it? 
Phwat thin?” 

“You’re pressin’ me close, Tim, but 
I asked them same questions up to the 
Central and I’m ready for you. We 
sell the car to someone else. If it’s at 
a loss, then we sue the buyer for the 
difference.” 

“Yer cost iv collectin’, payin’ law- 
yers and the loikes will be aten up 
phwat ye’d be gettin’—sure ye’ll nivir 
be sooin’, it’s him knows it.” 

“Yes we do; the Central’s got a 
couple of just such cases now. But 
it ain’t no manner of good for us to 
beat sich a feller. He can turn around 
and do it to some other shipper. 
That’s another hope of the Federated. 
If they’re handlin’ all the co-operative 
tonnage (the best produce that comes 
into the market) such a feller will 
think twice before he does it. Maybe: 
he wouldn’t be able to buy no more of 
that best tonnage. Then, too, even if 
he does try it, he knows the Federated 
is big enough to press suit every 
time.” ; 

“Faith ye’d be makin’ bad bizness iv 
it—-scarin’ buyers to avoidin’ ye be- 
loikes the divil’s avoidin’ holy water.” 
“No they wouldn’t, Tim. There 
ain’t many buyers that go that far, but 
what there is, it’s a big problem for 
the square buyers. Supposin’ you and 
me were buyers in Atlanta. We each 
buy a car of ‘Cataract’ apples. When 
they get in the fruit’s all right but the 
market’s down. You bein’ a square 





buyer accept your car and take your 
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That Association of Yours 
by Tim and John 


Returins and Paymints 


loss. I, bein’ crooked, reject my car. 
If I get an allowance, I can undersell 
you and still make a profit. You’ve 
lost money and perhaps your trade 
too. Or, if the Central sells that car 
for my account, but don’t go through 
with the suit, even then, you’ve lost 
and I haven’t. If that keeps up, I'll 
soon run you out of business. That’s 
why the best buyers like the Federat- 
ed idea; they look to see it control 
the regular rejector.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Tim, for he was 
thinking. 

It’s not to me loikin’, John, for the 
Fidirated to be havin’ all iv the money 
for the shtuff they’ll be handlin’ 
through its headquarters, wherivir 
that is. ’Tis danger there’s in it.” 

“But there won’t be any money 
from these f. o. b. sales goin’ through 
no head office. Our Central sends 
their own drafts to the bank in the 
market where each car is sold. That 
bank makes the collection and sends 
their check back direct to our Central. 
It’s just like that with sellin’ too. Our 
sales manager will-be quotin’ and con- 
firmin’ and dealin’ direct with all them 
salesmen. The sales manager for the 
watermelons will be doin’ the same 
from Georgia. Don’t make any differ- 
ence how many co-operatives is using 
the sales system each one will be 
workin’ independent of the other but 
all usin’ the same salesmen, mostly 
at different times in the year. Ain’t 
no national centralization of sales, 
nor of money.” 

“Whin money’s arroivin’ in the 
hands iv yer cintral, phwat’s privintin’ 
thim dippin’ into it and the loikes iv 
yez bein’ none the woiser.” 

“No, the directors see that a proper 
set of books is kept, and the State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets checks 
up the directors to see it’s bein’ done. 
Then certified public accountants 
check up the books. If there’s been 
any crooked work they'll find it. They 
know how. They’ve got to know how 
or the state won’t certify ’em.” 

“Sure and can’t some spalpeen at 
Central be skippin’ out with the 
money bechune toimes?” 

“Yes, I suppose they could. But I 
don’t like all this suspicion, Tim. 
We’ve got to have faith in those who 
we trust with our money, just like we 
do with our bank, our tax collectors, 
and the fellers that take up collections 
in church. Most people are honest, 
just like you and me. But just to 
make doubly sure every person in 
that Central that has anything to do 
with the money, directors and all is 
bonded for more’n he could ever get 
a hold of by-stealin’.” 

’Tis proticted foine yer money mat- 
ters are, to all appearin’, but I’m 
thinkin’ it’s over proticted they be. 
It’s rumblins iv complainins’ I’m 
hearin’ regarding yer mimbers not 
gittin’ money from Cintral ’til Spring 
and the slow paymints iv it.” 

“Perhaps you are. Maybe the grow- 
ers who were used to sellin’ in the fall 
don’t understand it. Those who were 
accustomed to storin’ ain’t complainin’ 
so much. The main reason for delays 
in payin’ is the steady equal shippin’ 
idea.” 

“That’s to me loikin’, cuttin’ out 
speculatin’ and the loikes. How did 
yez be comin’ by that?” 

“Just this way. First year the Cen- 
tral was organized, each Local was 
sellin’ its fruit through a different 
salesman, and they was all usin’ the 
same brand. One year woke them up 
to the fact that each Local was com- 
petin’ with all the rest. Also the 
brand wasn’t gettin’ no distribution. 
But what was worse they wasn’t 
treatin’ their buyers square. One As- 
sociation would sell to an f. o. Db. 

buyer and when the car got in, there’d 
be another car of the same stuff on 
the same market from another local, 
but it was there on consignment. The 
second car would sell for less, the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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jor January, 1924 


California Fruit Growers’ 
Conference 


"THE DECIDUOUS fruit growers of 
California held a five-day confer- 
ence, from November 19 to 23, at 
Berkeley, Calif. This conference is 
becoming an annual event and is be- 
coming one of the most interesting 
meetings in the entire Pacific Coast. 
Much interest was shown in Market- 
ing Day, when the general managers 
of the large California co-operatives 
were present and gave their ideas 
concerning marketing. 

C. C. Thorpe, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Ass’n, em- 
phasized the importance of not hav- 
ing a carry over any year, that it 
was bound to often disturb the mar- 
ket for several years. The largest 
carry over that the California Walnut 
Growers’ Ass’n ever had was 2 per 
cent. He believed that in naming 
prices for walnuts or other California 
commodities various factors would 
have to be taken into account, such 
as the trend of all food prices; the 
domestic and foreign competition; 
size and quality of the crop; the sit- 
uation on directly competitive lines; 
time of crop harvest; and how the 
previous crop moved, that is, whether 
the trade lost or made money. One 
should also take int6d consideration 
the consumer and what he can reason- 
ably pay. He favored comparatively 
low opening prices and a gradual 
strengthening so as to create an ad- 
vancing market. 

Ralph P. Merritt, president of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, stated that 
the association now had a working 
capital of $9,000,000 and controlled 90 
per cent of the crop. He stated that 
competition in raisins was very keen 
in Europe and was growing in Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Commercial 
bakeries were found to-be the best 
output, using last year 50,000 tons. 
He believed it good business to supply 
independent packers with some rais- 
ins as packers have always been able 
to get raisins from association mem- 
bers and others. 

A. M. Mortensen, general manager 
of the California Prune & Apricot 
Growers’ Ass’n, stated that this past 
year at least 25 per cent of the apri- 
cots were not picked, that the carry 
over in 1922 was 5% million pounds, 
due largely to too high prices. De- 
liveries in 1923 amounted to some 
26,000,600 lbs. It is now apparent 
that the California prune crop would 
be about 175,000,000 Ibs. There was 
a carry over of 40,000,000 lbs. on June 
1, which has since been reduced to 3 
per cent of the crop and consists 
largely of small sizes. He reported 
that about one-fourth to one-third of 
this year’s crop is already sold. He 
did not believe in selling -to inde- 
pendent packers but believed in mov- 
ing the crop through brokers. 

J. A. Teagarden, president of the 
Auburn Fruit Exchange, believed that 
the California fresh fruit shippers 
must give much more attention to 
size, color, maturity and flavor of the 
fruit. He believed the state’s reputa- 
tion was now being injured by ship- 
ping much green and immature fruit. 

From figures given at the meeting 
by Clyde Seavey, president of the 
State Railroad Commission, it was 
shown that California in 1922 shipped 
113,659 cars of fresh fruit, while this 
year, up to November 1, 161,399 cars 
had been shipped, or an increase of 42 
per cent. 

Preston McKinney, secretary of the 
Canners’ League of California, showed 
that the increase in canned goods 
packed since 1912 had been 400 per 
cent, with a population increase of 
only 10 per cent. Only 20 per cent 
was exported. In 1922 the California 
pack was 15,000,000 cases; Oregon and 
Washington, 3,000,000; and Hawaii, 
6,000,000. 

Dr. E. S. Moulton, of the Canning 
Peach Growers, stated that the acre- 
age of cling stone peaches in Cali- 
fornia in 1922 was 30,000 bearing and 
30,000 non-bearing. In 1922, 7,844,000 
cases were canned, while by 1927, it 
will take 14,000,000 cases to hold the 
crop. 

Frank .T, Swett, president of the 


that his organization now had 1400 
members and controlled over 50,000 


tons of pears. He reported that 
$50,000 were spent this year in ad- 
vertising and that 15,000 retail stores 
were furnished with displays. In 
cities where advertising was done, 
business increased 119 per cent in 
three years. 





Fruit Growing and Dairying 
by George A. Olson 


SOME very fine berries are produced 
in the Puyallup Valley of Western 
Washington, in fact, this section is 
recognized today as one of the great- 
est raspberry and blackberry sections 
in America. Few berries of other 
kinds are produced. A very large per- 
centage of the tonnage now comes 
east, to be eaten in the fresh state in 
such cities as Chicago, express trains 
bringing through cars of berries in fine 
condition in about 80 hours. A con- 
siderable portion of the tonnage, how- 
ever, is manufactured into such prod- 
ucts as canned fruits, jams, jellies 
and juices. 

Many of the farms in the Puyallup 
Valley are very small, from five to 
ten acres in extent. On such farms 
poultry raising makes a very success- 
ful combination with berry growing, 
and on some of the larger farms, 
especially near the edge of the berry 
district—farms which have some land 
for either pasturage or the production 
of hay and forage crops—dairying 
with fruit farming appears to be a 
good combination. On these farms 
the buildings are generally very mod- 
ern, having good floors, gutters and 
mangers, usually built of cement. 
Separate rooms are provided for wash- 
ing and milking cows in the certified 
milk plants and everything within the 
stables is immaculate. The liquid ma- 
nure is collected in large underground 
cement reservoirs. The solid manure 
is collected in sheltered cement pits 
or hauled directly to the fields. Usual- 
ly it is applied to the fields set aside 
for the growing of cereal and root 
crops. The liquid is usually applied 
to land in small fruits. 

Dairying fits in nicely with fruit 
raising. The farmers who have de- 
pended on cities for supplies of ma- 
nure appreciate this as much as any- 
one because the auto trucks are rap- 
idly taking the places of horse power 
in the cities. Such quantities of ma- 
nure as are procurable command fair- 
ly high prices. Some fruit growers 
believe the prices are too high in com- 
parison with returns secured and have, 
as a result, put into practice green 
manuring methods. Unquestionably 
the conversion of the green stuff into 
milk would be more remunerative. At 
the same time, about 85 per cent of 
the total fertility in the crop would be 
recovered in the manure. 

The dairy practice should prove 
more satisfactory than the green ma- 
nuring system because the feeds pur- 
chased would furnish more fertilizer 
value (in quantity) than is lost in pro- 
ducing milk. This view is based on 
the assumption that gypsum is 
sprinkled on the floors, gutters and 
manure piles to serve as a nitrogen 
preserver and that the manure is pro- 
tected from inclement weather. 
Eventually this procedure will be- 
come a general one because it is a 
practical method of maintaining or- 
ganic matter and fertility in the soil. 
The supplementation of the manure 
with various minerals having fertil- 
izer value is good practice. 





Pruning Time 

OrP BEARING trees may be pruned 

soon after their crop is harvest- 
ed, and pruning can continue through- 
out the winter except at such times 
when the wood is frozen. No fruit 
trees should be pruned when the 
wood is frozen. 

It is well not to put dressings on 
tree wounds until the flow of sap 
has stopped and the wounds have 
dried somewhat. 
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You can use this 


new spray 
cheaply, easily, safely 


If you have found spraying a messy, expensive 


and unsatisfactory job—here’s the answer. 


Sunoco Spray Oil is a new oil that mixes easily 
with any ordinary water without heating or any 
special equipnfent. It can be used as a dormant 
ummer spray or a sticker and spread- 
er, either alone or combined with Bordeaux 
mixture, nicotine solutions and lead arsenate. 


spray, 


You'll 


find 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY OIL 


covers the tree or plant perfectly and at a lower 
cost. It creeps into the crevices of the bark, 
spreads over foliage and “stays put.” 


It will not clog or corrode your machinery. 
It’s just pure oil whose insect-killing properties 
are natural to it. Sunoco emulsions never 
separate. In its original form, Sunoco won't 


freeze or deteriorate from season to season. 


San Jose scale 


Sunoco controls these pests: 
Green apple aphis 


Oyster shell scale Rosy apple aphis 
European elm scale Pine bark aphis 
Cottony maple scale Red spiders 

Tulip scale European red mite 
Black scale Pear leaf blister mite 
Camphor scale Pear psylla 

Golden oak scale Pear thrips 

Fruit tree leaf roller Box leaf miner 


Experimental stations have found that Sunoco Spray 
Oil is remarkably effective. We'd like to tell you more 
about it. Send the coupon for complete information. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAL 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


Makers of the Famous Sunoco Motor Oils and Greases 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today 


Please send me full information on Sunoco Spray Oil, with prices. 
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Bean Giant Triplex Sprayer 


Designed for highly effective work, 
rapid coverage,and utmost mechani- 
cal ruggedness, Bean Sprayers are 
making money and saving money for 
growers every spraying day of the 
year. 


Bean dependability is the built-in 
result of 40 years of experience. 


; The Bean Pressure Regulator saves 
: fuel in the engine and wear and tear 
on both engine and pumb; and en- 
ables you to take out any valve in 
the pump in two minutes without 
stopping the engine, losing the press- 
ure, or drawing the liquid from the @ 


pump. 
Bean Threadless Ball Valves can be 


flushed out in a jiffy and never stick 
or give trouble. 


Bean Porcelain-lined Cylinders give 
years of service without attention. 


The Bean Pump has no stuffing box- 
es, hence no stuffing box troubles. 


All Bean parts are readily accessible, 
all adjustments simple and easy. 
Economical to operate, economical 
to maintain, it costs less to buy a new 
Bean than to waste time, labor, and 
money with a worn-out sprayer or a 
pump too small for your require- 
ments. 


We makea complete line of Power 
Sprayers in capacities ranging from 
5% gallons a minute (the Bean Sim- 
plicity) to 23 gallons a minute (the 
Bean Super Giant). There’s a Bean 
to exactly meet your needs, whether 
you have one acre or a thousand. 
See your dealer or write direct to us 
for full information on improved 
spraying and dusting equipment. 
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Bean Giant Triplex 


oun. 





Rorgished 


“Universal” 


Combination orchard and 
truck sprayer. Quickly ad- 
justable to any use. Write 
for full description. 


Deen 


“Simplicity” 


Capacity of 5% gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pres- 
letely equipped. 
with or without 
truck. Quickly pays for it- 
self. Also furnished with 
out truck, 


Ja 
oney/ 


Illustrated at the left equip- 
ped with Bean 4 H. P. engine. 
ay 10 de pre @ minute 

ressure. Also 


ned with Bean 6 H. P. 
ine ie Fe gabaciy of of 12 to 15 
oad mounted 


= joa wheels over drop axles 
easy hauling. Turns in short 
radius. Sturdy and dependable 
throughout. 
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Power Dusters 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. Wemake a full line of pow- 
iS Howmer Strest — eramamm HOA Wallen Se] Formiow of dastandrani, 
Sign and send the coupon for new Mixes the dust in the mar 
catalog which describes the entire 
Bean line in detail. 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
B EAN Eo ie rma 
No. Acres of Fruit 
.»o SPRAYERS «=... 











Inside Story of the Apple 
(Continued from page 3) 

to soils of orchards which are sprayed 

with sulphur compounds. It is doubt- 

ful if it is of value to add sulphur as 

a fertilizer in most orchards. 

Phosphorous has been widely used 
as an orchard fertilizer, just as has 
calcium and potassium, and in many 
cases with disappointing results. A 
survey of all the careful experimental 
work that has been carried on by vari- 
ous experiment stations in different 
parts of the United States shows few 
instances where either phosphorous, 
potassium or calcium have markedly 
benefited the apple orchard. Crops 
in the orchards, such as legumes or 
grasses, have been benefited and the 
soil thus slowly improved. We need 
@ more exact study than has ever 
yet been made of the exact importance 
of these substances in orchard fer- 
tilization. 

The use of nitrogen as a fertilizer 
has been as widespread in its benefits 
as has the use of other minerals in 
their disappointments. By that we do 
not mean that all orchards have been 
benefited by the use of nitrogen, but 
certain orchards in practically all 
parts of the country have been so im- 
proved. It is largely through the use 
of nitrogen, together with the proper 
cultural and pruning practices, that it 
has been possible durmg the past 10 
years to greatly intrease the average 
production in many orchards. In bear- 
ing orchards, particularly orchards in 
grass sod, it may be considered that 
the addition of nitrogen fertilizer 
should have a regular place in the or- 
chard management. In many culti- 
vated orchards as well, nitrogen de- 
ficiency is a limiting factor in pro- 
duction. 

The Nutritive Ratio. 


Research work which has been car- 
ried on during the past 10 years has 
revealed the fact that there is a close 
correlation between the _ relative 
amounts of nitrogen and of carbo- 
hydrate material available in a fruit 
tree and the type of growth that oc- 
curs in that tree. The ratio of the 
quantity of carbohydrates to the quan- 
tity of nitrogen available, and its im- 
portance in determining such things as 
fruit bud formation, vegetative growth, 
etc., was first presented by Kraus and 
Kraybill in 1917. Since that time, 
these and other research workers have 
added to our knowledge of this re- 
lationship, until today we have a fair- 
ly complete knowledge of the nutri- 
tive conditions which favor vegetative 
growth on the one hand or fruit bud 
formation on the other. 

If there is a very small supply of 
nitrogen entering the plant from the 
soil—almost none in fact—the plant 
will make almost no _ vegetative 
growth. The foliage will be small 
and yellow in color. If the supply of 
nitrogen is sufficiently limited, prac- 
tically no fruit bud formation will oc- 
cur. The cells of the plant will be 
packed with starch, but there is ap- 
parently insufficient nitrogen available 
to allow this carbohydrate material to 
be used either in building new wood 
tissue or in building fruit. This very 
extreme condition of nitrogen starva- 
tion probably occurs but rarely, if at 
all, in orchards. 

A second condition would be that 
in which a much larger amount of ni- 
trogen is available but in which ni- 
trogen is still somewhat insufficient. 
The leaves will be rather yellow and 
not very large, and the tree will make 
only slight growth. This condition 
favors fruit bud formation and a tree 
in such condition will usually blossom 
profusely though the individual blos- 
soms may be weak and fail to set a 
large crop of fruit. Such a condition 
of high carbohydrate supply in com- 
parison to the rather low nitrogen sup- 
ply available favors abundant flower- 
ing and only slight vegetative growth. 
This condition prevails in many or- 
chards and such orchards often give 
remarkable results from the applica- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizer. 

A third condition of nutrition would 





be represented by @ tree receiving a 
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fairly abundant nitrogen supply. Vege- 
tative growth would be fairly vig- 
orous, spurs would be making suffi- 
cient growth so that a large cluster 
of dark green leaves would form on 
each. Under these conditions of a rel- 
atively large supply of nitrogen in 
proportion to the amount of carbohy- 
drates manufactured in the leaves, 
there would be somewhat less of a 
tendency for fruit buds to form, but 
such buds as did form would produce 
stronger, more vigorous 
with much greater probability of set- 
ting fruit. Also there would be less 
tendency to form tremendous numbers 
of fruit buds one season followed by 
practically none the season following. 
Consequently the tendency toward al 
ternate bearing will be less if the nt- 
trogen supply is fairly abundant. 

Finally, we should consider the con- 
dition when there is a great excess 
of nitrogen. Under these conditions 
most of the carbohydrate supply ap- 
pears to be used up in the formation 
of new wood. Vegetative growth ig 
very excessive but there is little ten- 
dency toward fruit bud formation. 
This condition may occur in young 
trees growing in very fertile soil but 
there is little danger of this extreme 
condition occurring in orchards if they 
have once begun to bear safely. 

For purposes of illustration, we 
have considered briefly the effect of 
the relative amount of nitrogen and 
carbohydrates when nitrogen is almost 
entirely lacking; when it is present 
but not in sufficient quantity; when 
it is relatively abundant; and when 
it is in great excess. The first and 
last conditions rarely occur in com- 
mercial orchards, but all variations be- 
tween marked deficiency and relative 
abundance do occur. Nitrogen defi- 
ciency characterized by yellow leaves, 
little annual growth, small fruit and a 
tendency to blossom profusely but to 
produce rather weak blossoms which 
are highly susceptible to frost or other 
unfavorable conditions, is all too com- 
mon in our commercial orchards. On 
the other hand, we occasionally also 
find orchards where nitrogen is avail 
able in such great quantities that the 
fruit is extremely large, poorly cok 
ored, and of poor keeping quality. 
Between these two extremes lies the 
happy medium of good foliage, fair 
but not excessive size in fruit, the 
production of strong, vigorous fruit 
buds and regular fruiting, which the 
orchardist desires so much. 

Next month we will discuss in more 
detail the question of fruit bud forma- 
tion in the apple and how various 
practices of pruning, cultivation, ete., 
affect the carbohydrate and nitrogen 
supply in the tree. 









“Farming in¥ 
California} 


This booklet will give you author- 
itative facts and figures about | 
Farming in California. Learn the 
true statistical story of Califor- 
nia values, production, co-opera- } 
tives and conditions.; All the 
booklets listed are by authorities. 
The information in them is reli- 
able. If you would be interested 
in a farm where life is better, 
send for any or all of these free 
klets. 

















1, Farming in California | 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 


alifornia | 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in | 
California 

4. Dairying in California 

5. Poultry Raising in California | 
These publications may mean an 
important and happy change in jf 
your life. Send the coupon today 
to Californians Inc., a non-profit 
organization interested in sound 
development of the State. We 
bave nothing to sell, 
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What Makes a Fruit Grower 


Successful ? 


I HAVE been asked many times 
questions which can be condensed 
to this sentence—“*What are the main 
conditions and methods that result in 
profitable fruit growing?” 

Whole libraries of books have been 
written to explain this important sub- 
ject, which covers such a wide range 
of thought and experience. However, 
I believe that the following general 
points cover most of the essentials. 

First—Keep up-to-date and fully in- 
formed of the improved methods and 
developments in the production and 
goarketing of fruits. Furnish what the 
present and near-future generations 
will want—not what the past genera- 


tions were willing to accept. 


Second—Demand good quality but 
be willing to pay a fair price for what 
you need for your orchard from the 
beginning, when you buy the land, and 
your trees, and clear through all the 
orchard operations—machinery, spray 
material, supplies, etc. Often cheap 
bargains are very expensive in the 
end, and this is particularly true in 
a life-time investment like an orchard. 

The second requirement mentioned 
above is self-explanatory, but the first 
needs further details. “(How to keep 
informed and up-to-date?” The fact 
that you are a reader of the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine, the National 
Fruit Publication, demonstrates that 
you appreciate its great value to the 
fruit grower. Every orchardist will 
be benefited by reading the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine. The fruit 
growing business is a national indus- 
try and the sooner the orchardist 
realizes this and acts accordingly, the 
surer he will be of regular profits. 

Every fruit grower should be a 
member of his state horticultural so- 


ciety and thus keep in touch with con- 


ditions in his own state, but he must 
not stop there. In a national indus- 
try, the profits in each section are 
directly affected by what is done in 
the other sections. The grower must 
keep posted on conditions and develop- 
ments throughout the country. The 
quickest, simplest and best method of 
doing this, is to associate yourself 
with and become a member of the 
national fruit growers’ association— 
The American Pomological Society, a 
75-year-old association that is giving 
a wider and a stronger service to its 
members year after year. This cen- 
tral body is the clearing house of 
information for the state associations 
and horticultural institutions. Thus 
it can furnish without delay informa- 
tion on the latest improved methods, 
etc. I have been a member of this 
society for many years, and I find in 
planning and operating my orchard 
that the annual books and monthly 
news letters, etc., that come to me as 
a member of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society have furnished me sugges- 
tions which greatly improved the 
efficiency and methods in my or- 
chard—and besides many money- 
saving suggestions. Compared to the 
vast amount of latest orchard informa- 
tion furnished to members, the annual 
dues are very small—only $5 per year 
—and even this amount is reduced to 
members of any state horticultural 
society. The Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Pomological Society is 
H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Conn., and I 
certainly recommend that any fruit 
grower who is not already a member, 
should join and get the great benefits 
that come with membership. 





Poultry in Orchards 


Do orchards do well in connection with 
poultry? I have:a poultry farm and am 
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thinking of plantin 


dl a@ moderate sized 
orchard to work with the chickens.—S. 
B. T., New York. 


HE COMBINATION of chicken 

raising and orcharding has been a 
proven success for many years. The 
chickens benefit the trees and vice 
versa. Chickens eat the fallen fruit, 
insects, etc., and also fertilize the soil. 
The trees in turn furnish shade and 
some food for chickens. Both fruit 
growing and poultry are highly profit- 
able if proper care is used. 




























Tells How to Get Big 
Cropsand Big Profits from 


Planting Distance for 
Apples 


I am planning to set out an_ orchard 
this spring, planting it solidly with apples. 
What planting distance would you advise, 
making use of apple tree fillers?—A. 8S. 
B., Virginia. 


"THERE are more orchards planted 
too closely than too far apart. 
However, when apples are used for 
fillers and the right varieties are used, 
the trees can be set rather close to 
each other. The ideal distance when 
fillers are used will range between 36 
and 40 ft. for the permanent trees, 
which will bring the distance down to 
18 and 20 ft. when the fillers are used. 
When the fillers are planted doubly, 
so that trees are an equal distance 
in four directions (six directions if 
hexagonal system is used) then a por- 
tion of the fillers may be removed 
when the trees first become crowded, 
leaving a portion of fillers to remain a 
number of years longer. These semi- 
permanent fillers are usually left in 
the center of the squares formed by 
the permanent trees (when square 
system is used). 

Early bearing varieties of apples 
should be selected for fillers. Such 
trees will often bear as high as a 
dozen profitable crops of fruit before 
it becomes necessary to remove them. 










































If you have a new orchard that has not 
yet come into bearing, or if you are 
thinking of setting one, plan now te 
set the space between your trees to something that will pay dividends while your 
orchard is coming to maturity. ; 


Kellogge’s Strawberries Grown the Kellogg Way will make your orchard 


Big Profits! 


el ay big 
dividends from the start. Many of our customers are making money from Kelle 
Strawberries at the rate of $500.00 to $1200.00 per acre, ear prea, and ny 
Send for our new book ‘“Kellogg’s Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow 
Them” and let it tell you how. 


You Can Make 


$500 to *1200 Per Acre 


Growing Strawberries the “Kellogg Way” 


It not only tells how to grow strawberries from the beginning. but it also tells 
all about the twenty-one best strawberry varieties both everbearing and standard, 
and if you want them for your own table use only, there are seven special garden 
selections at special bargain prices—one for every need and every pocketbook— 
and there is even a way to get one of these gardens 
without charge. 


Written by F. E. Beatty, America’s Greatest 

Strawberry Expert, it gives his secrets for 

_——- the big fancy kind like those in the 
nd above, and tells how to grow more of 

them on an acre than you ever dreamed was 
possible. 











Winter Pruning of Grapes 


I have 10 acres of grapes which I want 
to prune myself if possible.‘ Is there any 
great danger of injuring the vines if I 
prune them during the winter instead of 
in the spring?—A. J. P., Michigan. 


TH IDEAL time to prune grapes, 


2 


as well as most other fruits, is in 
the early spring after the most severe 
weather is past. However, it is often 
necessary for a grower to take care 
of a large acreage and he must then 
start pruning in the late fall and dur- 
ing the winter in order to get all of 
it accomplished. During an ordinary 
winter, this would probably not result 
in much injury, but during a very 
severe winter, some of the pruned 
canes would likely be killed back 
somewhat, resulting in a reduced yield 
for that season. 

There should be very little objec- 
tion, however, to winter pruning of 
grapes, particularly if delayed until 
after the first very cold spell has 
passed, and then the pruning should 
be done on mild days, if possible. 





Controlling Raspberry 
Anthracnose 


I have trouble with gray colored spots 
on my black raspberry and the fruit 
doesn’t ripen well—sometimes dries up.— 
c. B. L., Missouri. 

HE TROUBLE you describe is an- 

thracnose. This can be controlled 
by spraying. Recent recommenda- 
tions which I received from the [Iili- 
nois Experiment station were as fol- 
lows: Lime sulphur (1 to 10) sprayed 
just as the buds are opening and again 
with the dilute lime sulphur (1 to 50) 
one week before blossoms open. For- 
merly Bordeaux mixture (4-5-50) was 
used and some growers still use it. 
Old canes should be cut out and 
burned as soon as picking season is 
over. 





SEVEN 
Strawberry Gardens at 
BARGAIN PRICES 


This year we have had Mr. F. E. Beatty. 
the Straw! : , personally make 
up Seven Special Strawberry Gardens. 
is a garden in this group to fit 
every need and every et-book, 
we are offering them at Special Reduced 
Prices. Our big, FREE Strawberry Book 
pictures all of these seven different gar- 
dens in beautiful colors and fully de- 
scribes each of them.Why pay big prices 
for ordinary strawberries? Grow Kel- 
logg’s delicious berries and pick them 
fresh from the vines from June to Novem- 
ber—and have canned berries, preserves 
and jam throughout the winter. Write for 
our Strawberry Book today. It’s FREE. 





Please send me your big, new Strawbe 











"FREE BOOK COUPON | 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 1213 Three Rivers, Mich. 
: i 1 

st eaten 


of growing strawberries and tells how to make 
(Write pisiniy, plesss) 


. 
Name......... se ccceccesecsesvecocecoccccocosessoecesceee ee 


St. or R.F.D eaeaa wpenislasa cele “eet cevcenocececescceseses 
Tow WHET TTTITETITITIT MTT I LIL qscceeubakeuseurs eteers 
a me Oe ie ra Sa RE ee a 


Don’t worry about your ability to get hig 

profits and big yields—at the rate of 5008 
quarts per acre and up—for strawberry 
ee is easy, and moreover if vou 
ave them between your trees, vou are 
cultivating your orchard at the same time 
you are cultivating your strawberries. 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


Thousands of people who have sent for this beok 
are now making big money from strawherries, 
and you can do the same, easy, if you'll send 
for this book. If it doesnt’ tell you exectiy 
what you need to know, it describes a Free 
Service that will tefl. 


Mr. Beatty is also an orchard man of core‘der- 
able experience and can tell you how to set 
Strawberries between your trees for best res its. 


Whether you want strawberries im the sr-ircg, 
or im the fall, for home use, or for market snd 
whether you are a beginner or a seasoned 
grower you need this book. Fill in the coupoa 
today, or send us your name and address on « 
postal and we will send you the book absoiuteiy 
Free and Postpaid and without any obljgatioa te 
you whatever. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1213 Three Rivers, Michigas 
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The Best That Money Can Buy! 


“Orchard Brand,” our trade mark, has denoted the standard for 
reliable quality for more than twenty years. 

Superior Spray material insures an abundant crop of large, highly 
colored fruit which brings highest prices. 

When prices are low, quality means the difference between profit 
and loss to fruit growers. Use “Orchard Brand” superior material. 


“SPRAY THE MODERN WAY” 





ne eee 


Use B T S for dormant period\spray and for any spraying where 
lime-sulphur otherwise would be used. 

A keg of B T S weighing 100 Ibs. will cover the same number of 
trees as a barrel of lime-sulphur solution weighing 600 Ibs., saving 
greatly on freight and handling and loss from leakage; no freezing, 
free acting pumps and nozzle and no barrel to pay for or return. 
Successful fruit growers use and endorse B T S. 


Orchard Brand Standard Spray Materials: 


- Pani * a Arsenite of Zinc 
ime-Sulphur Solution 

Arsenate of Lead Caleta Arsenate 

Bordeaux (Dry Powder) Fish Oil Soap 

Atomic Sulphur also 


Dritomic, the modern control of fungus diseases. 


A S P Dust, for Apple, Strawberry and Peach Insects 
and fungi. 


Fungi Dust, for stone fruit fungus diseases. 


Send for literature and information regarding Orchard 
Brand tested, modern sprays. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 


dusted Street and Wabash R. R. Tracks, St. Louls, Mo. 
1 Sansom Street, San Francisco, Cal. 















DUSTS and DUSTERS 


AVE 2/3 of the time and 













Dusti te ‘ 

digers labor ordinarily required for 
from fighting insects and disease— 
Spraying 

chiefly You and a boy can cover 5*acres of 
in that mature apple orchard, 6 acres of citrus 
Air is the grove or 4 acres of low crops in an 
oa f hour. This means real crop protec- 
era tion for you can cover a big acreage 





thoroughly at the critical time. 
It will pay you to call on the Niagara Dealer, 





The chemicals 








i citae or write us, and find out just what model 
the some. Duster and what Dusts are best to use on 






Apples, Peaches, Pears, Citrus Fruit, Potatoes, 
Grapes, Vegetables, etc. Our specialists are 
at your service. 


Niagara SPRAYER Company 


Middleport, New York 
Western Office, Taylor and North Peint Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 










Hand Traction and Power Dusters 
in various models to meet dif- 
ferent crop requirements. 


















Implement Dealers 
Should write for 
Cooperative 
Sales Plan 
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That Association of Yours 
(Continued from page 16) 

f. o. b. buyer would take a loss on his 

car, get sore and lay off f. o. b. buyin’. 

So they decided on Central sellin’.” 

“There’s sinse to that. But how’s 
that relatin’ to stiddy shipments?” 

“Only this, that if they was goin’ to 
sell centrally, who’d have the say 
about when they’d sell, how much 
they’d store, etc. Each Local had 
tried to decide that thing for them- 
selves. Some years they guessed 
right, some years wrong. They 
agreed that none of ’em was good 
enough to guess it right every year. 
No one could remember a dealer or 
speculator who’d guessed it right 
every year. They decided it was no 
use tryin’ to guess. Then they hit 
on the idea of sellin’ steady regardless 
of what anyone thought the market 
might be.” 

“IT have it,” interrupted Tim, 
“"Twas poolin’ the sellin’ they waz 
and disregardin’ the toime they waz 
sold.” 

“That’s it, of course, we pool ac- 
cording to variety, grade and size. 
Any man ought to see that they 
couldn’t close a pool till all that va- 
riety was sold. Schwartz can’t tell 
till spring how he’s comin’ out exact- 
ly. Our members have gone into the 
marketin’ business; they’re in the 
same boat.” 

“But man,” urged Tim, “yer Cintral 
sellin’ stiddy so the money’s comin’ in 
stiddy loikewise—phwat are they 
doin’ with it, admirin’ its beauty?” 

“No, they’re sendin’ it out all the 
time. It’s a knotty problem, but we’re 
makin’ progress on it. A year ago 
(the first year of Central sellin’) the 
plan was to send out payments on 
each variety each week. When they 
got into it they found they were 
handlin’ 121 different kinds of apples.” 

“Holy St. Patrick! Is there that 
manny? Sure and some bookkeepin’ 
it’d be takin’ for to be payin’ each 
week on ivery wan of thim koinds.” 

“Yes, and then it was too late to 
change the system. They did the best 
they could, but money piled up in the 
Central’s banks. Even so, they closed 
all fall fruit pools on December first 
and all the rest was closed May first, 
and they didn’t overpay a single mem- 
ber. That’s more’n most any Local 
had been able to do before that.” 

“And how are yez profittin’ by lis- 
sons iv the year past?” 

“They planned to borrow money be- 
fore pickin’ and send each grower 10 
cents a bushel and 30 cents a barrel 


‘|on his crop estimate. Then as fast as 


money came in they could pay the 
bank and prevent that pilin’ up which 
came early.” 

“That’s a foine idea. ‘Twas with 
invy I waz hearin’ iv it: It’s few out- 
side growers that’s enjoyin’ sich hilp.” 

“Yes it was all right, but many of 
the members forgot they’d ever had it 
when it came to settlin’ up for the fall 
fruit. That’s a good big slice of what 
most outside. growers get for their fall 
stuff, after payin’ for their baskets 
and packin’.” 

“Phwat ilse waz yez plannin’ on 
sindin’ out iv money this year?” 

“Well, we planned to make pay- 
ments once a month.” 

“Now I got yez,” triumphed Tim. 
“The Cintral ain’t done it. ’Twaz 
Mary’s cousin over to Hillsboro waz 
hearin’ one of their mimbers waz 
quittin’ fer that very rason—Sayin’, 
an Association that wazn’t keepin’ its 
promises waz good riddancé to him.” 
“But they have, Tim. When I went 
up to Central I went into that careful 
because I hadn’t got money every 
month—” 

“And still ye’re sayin’ they sint out 
money iviry month. Who waz gettin’ 

9 


“It’s this way. I satisfied myself 
that the Central had sent out all the 
money it had at least once a month. 
But it was some job to know what to 
pay on. Some months they’d pay on 
Greenins’ and Baldwins. Them months 
we all got some, cause all of us had 
’em. Other months they made final 
payments on some early varieties 
whatever pools they could_close. I 





didn’t have none of the ¥erieties they 





closed one month and I didn’t get any 
money.” 

“That’s plain, but phwere’s thé 
helpin’ to the man -that’s expictin’ 
money?” 

“I know it, Tim, and this also is 
true. Our association bought the 
barrels. and paid for the packin’. 
They have to take that out of these 
payments some time. In order to be 
safe they took it out of the early pay- 
ments.” 

“I see. That'll be the rason it’s 
more money yer gettin’ in the spring 
than ither toimes, bespite it’s stiddy 
the money’s comin’ to yer local.” 

“That’s exactly it, Tim, and that’s a 
big factor. Here’s some arithmetic. 
The Central’s been sellin’ ten cars a 
day ever since last October, 160 
barrels to the car, is 1,600 barrels. 
Say they was sellin’ at $4.00 per 
barrel, f. o. b.; that’s $6,400 they’re 
gettin’ in every day. Storage, pluggin’ 
and paperin’ cars is $120.00 per car. 
On ten cars that’s $1,200 they’re payin’ 
out every day. About $5,000 goes to 
the pools. Supposin’ they save that 
up for a month. It would amount to 
about $125,000.” 

“Holy Moike, that’s an illigant wad 
iv money.” 

“Yes, Tim, it is. But now,’ John 
continued his arithmetic lesson, 
“they’re goin’ to pay that out; $125,- 
000 spread over the 350,000 barrels 
that was packed is about 35 cents a 
barrel. It takes nearly all the money 
from sales for two months just to pay 
for the barrels before we get any.” 


“It’s down yez can figur’ just as fast - 


as yez can up, John. That $125,000 is 
shrinkin’ a divil iv a lot in me istima- 
shun.” 

“Perhaps if the members got all the 
money the Central sends to the Locals 
and then each member turned around 
and paid for his barrels and his 
packin’ it would seem like more 
money and quicker payments.” 

“That’s what I done, John, and 
when I got through I didn’t have much 
left, and nothin’ comin’ in the spring. 
That seemin’ is remindin’ me of Judge 
Landers—it’s an old bachelor he is, 
waz askin’ Mary wan day phwy is it 
a single man lives longer’n a married 
wan? Mary said ‘Phwy, I don’t know, 
and do they now?’ and thin the judge 
laughin’, replied, ‘No, but it seems 
longer.’ ” : 

“There’s two things I’m glad to see 
the finance committee has recom- 
mended for next year,” continued 
John. “One is to cut down the num- 
ber of-pools on them odd varieties. 
Take Colverts, Holland, and Ribbed 
Pippins and the like, most always sell 
about the same time and the same 
price. They say pool ’em together.” 

“That looks sinsible.”’ 

“Sure it’s sensible. There was 122 
varieties of busheled apples this year 
but 75 per cent of ’em were in only 
eight varieties. And the last 10 per 
cent was scattered over 95 varieties. 
It takes just as long to pool each of 
them 95 as it does each of the eight. 
Put ’em in two or three different 
classes and have time to get out pools 
on them eight and on peaches and 
pears and such quicker.” 

“And phwat’s their rikkomminda- 
shun?” 

“On barreled apples. Soon-as pack- 
in’ is over and checked up, to advance 
to each local a good big amount per 
barrel, whatever the bank thinks is 
safe.” 

“The Central will have the money 
from the fruit already sold. The rest 
of the fruit will be in storage and 
we'll borrow from the banks on those 
storage receipts a8 security to get the 
rest of the money.” 

“Then it’s in the fall ye’ll be gettin’ 
most of yer money, just loike sellin’ to 
dealers.” 

‘It’s more nearly like that, and 
that’s the idea. When we used to sell 
the old way, we used to get some 
money down to bind the bargain. The 
Association will match that with a 
payment on the crop estimate before 
pickin’ starts, same as last year.” 

“After we got all through we had a 
settlin’ up time, got our money and 
paid for the barrels and paid off the 
help. The Association won’t pay 
quite so much at that time but will 
pay all that’s safe, Our local] will take 
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out for the barrels and it’s packin’ 
charge but we'll get a good substan- 
tial amount.” 

“Then as soon as a Variety is all 
sold, if the pool shows more per barrel 
than’s been advanced, we’ll get the 
surplus right away. Those payments 
will be comin’ along all winter and 
spring.” 

“Uh-Huh,” gaid Tim, for he was 


thinking. 
PETER LENSON. 


(All rights reserved by Western New 
York Fruit Growers! Co-operative Pack- 
ing Ass'n, Inc., Rochester, N. Y>) 





Future of Apple and Prune 
Industry 


Mr. C. I. Lewis, 

American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Knowing that you are acquainted 
with the conditions here in the North- 
west as well as in the East, I would 
like to ask your opinion as to the fu- 
ture of the apple and prune growing 
industry, particularly in the North- 
west. 

1. In good years, is there an over- 
production of these fruits, or is it sim- 
ply a matter of insufficient distribu- 
tion and advertising? 

(a) A production of about 30,000,000 
barrels of apples per year in this coun- 
try for the last two years has, as you 


’ know, netted the grower very little. 


In the face of this, new acreage is 
coming into bearing. Is the history of 
apple growing in Missouri and other 
sections about to repeat itself and re- 
sult in trees being pulled out as they 
were during that period of over-pro- 
duction, about 1900? 

2. Does the large hold-over in dried 
prunes, and the fact that the fresh 
prune market became so flooded that 
in Idaho preducing sections a good 
part of their crop was not harvested, 
indicate faulty marketing or over-pro- 
duction? 

3. Must the Northwest apple crop 
be a “quality crop” to find a place 
on the Eastern market and sell for a 
price that will pay the additional cost 
of shipping? In other words, is the 
Northwest apple bought and eaten by 
the working class? Under local condi- 
tions this year, if the grower could 
sell to the consumer in New York, he 
would have to get about $2 per box for 
his packed apples to net him growing 
costs. 

I realize that to predict the future 
of any business is a difficult question; 
but any information that you will give 
me on the subject will surely be ap- 
preciated—_W. T. Pentzer, Oregon. 





OUR ANSWER. 
My. dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter, will state 
that it would take several long arti- 
cles to answer your questions fully. 
{ hope, however, by spring to have run 
a series in the American Fruit: Grower 
Magazine which will answer your 
questions. 

Regarding the apple situation, I 
have made the statement on numerous 
occasions recently that whenever the 
crop exceeds 25,000,000 barrels the 
market movement is slow and if the 
fruit is bought freely, it means little 
or nothing to the growers. I cannot 
see where conditions will be any bet- 
ter in the future than they are now, 
whenever the crop reaches 30,000,000 
barrels, unless radical changes are 
made. This year buying conditions in 
the country are splendid; everyone in 
our large cities is at work; wages are 
high, and people are not worrying 
about’ prices. It should have been a 
year when the consumption should 
have been enormous, at good prices. 

In spite of this wonderful improve- 
ment in trade conditions over last 
year, the men who have the handling 
of the apples in the east could see 
nothing but the 10 per cent tncrease 
in the crop and could not see the im- 
proved marketing conditions. The re- 
sult is that there has been stagnation. 

The trouble with the apple business 
is not that there are too many middle- 
men; not that there are too many re- 
tailers, despite the fact that there are 
some 400,000 of them in the country at 
neither is the 


‘ 


trouble that the price of apples is too 
high in the retail stores. People are 
not stopping at prices these days, and 
there is a tremendous spread between 
the producer and the consumer no 
matter what you buy: Hogs were down 
to $6.50 in the market last week, yet 
a good loin roast of pork, or the best 
cut of pork chops, would run 40 cents 
a pound. Despite the price of cattle 
and sheep, which is relatively low, a 
good rib roast_or an excellent steak 
would cost you 40 cents in the better 
places, a leg of lamb would run from 
32 to 45 cents; and yet the strange 
thing Mr. Pentzer, is that these choice 
cuts at the very high prices go faster 
than the cheap cuts. It is harder for 
a butcher to sell a brisket of lamb at 
10 cents than it is to sell lamb chops 
at 40 cents. 

I could go into this at great length 
and show you that it is not the price 
that is keeping the people from eating 
apples. The real trouble with the ap- 
ple business as I see it is that we 
have no such thing as orderly mar- 
keting, and as far as the’ shipping 
states are concerned, and this will 
include eastern states as well as west- 
ern, there are far too many people 
selling apples at the shipping end. 
Fifteen hundred carloads of apples 
might be rolling on a certain day and 
500, for example, might be booked for 
Chicago, regardless of the Chicago 
market, its preference for varieties, 
qualities, etc. There will have to come 
a tremendous reduction in the num- 
ber of men rolling fruit, sending out 
quotations, sending out tramp car 
sheets. If there is not, every year 
when there is a 30,000,000 barrel crop 
the men that handle the apples at 


“this end will sit down and wait for 


the fruit to appear on the track, in- 
spect it and just make offers accord- 
ing to their ideas of values. 

There seems to be much opposition 
to f.0.b. buying in the east, just as 
there is opposition to consignment on 
the part of the grower. The average 
apple dealer claims he does not make 
much money and he shows a tendency 
to play the same game, namely, to 
want to handle the fruit at so much 
a package. The trouble with this 
proposition, however, is that you pay 
the man just as much for getting only 
25 cents a package for the fruit as you 
would if you got $3. 

Now it was not so many years ago 
that the orange and banana business 
was in the same condition as the ap- 
ple. With a relatively low tonnage, 
oranges were a drug on the market, no 
one was making money and it was felt 
that the orange industry was over- 
done. Yet this year all records were 
surpassed when 113,000 cars of citrus 
fruits were sold in this country, and 
it now looks as though there would be 
125,000 cars at least this year. Yet 
the citrus shippers are not worrying 
about retail prices, the number of re- 
tailers, the number of middlemen, or 
anything of the kind. They have 
evolved, however, a system of orderly 
marketing. Seventy per cent of the 
oranges in California is controlled by 
the exchange and the remaining 30 per 
cent is largely controlled by several 
large bodies, such as the Federated 
Fruit & Vegetable Growers, the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers and the Di Giorgio 
interests. In Florida, about half the 
tonnage is controlled by the local ex- 
change and the remainder by several 
large shippers. The banana business 
is controlled by a few companies. Out 
of ‘this has come wise distribution, 
intelligent marketing and the ability 
to move increasing tonnage. The 
growers of apples will have to get 
into big groups, co-operative or other- 
wise, in much the same way as the 
orange and banana growers. These 
same results have been obtained by 
the California handlers of walnuts, 
prunes, figs, almonds and raisins. 

As regards your second question, 
there is a good future for the dried 
prune industry of the Pacific North- 
west, provided the tonnage is stand- 
ardized and is advertised and more ef- 
forts are made to get a good distribu- 
tion. The Oregon Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Ass’n has done a wonderful work 
in that direction. It needs the co-oper- 
ation of more growers. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Which of these 


valuable free bulletins 
will help you most? 


READ through the titles on 

the coupon below. Check 
the bulletins listed that apply 
directly to your own problems 
as a farmer, vegetable grower 
or fruit. grower. Each one of 
them means an increase in your 
crops. The foremost authorities 
and agricultural experts show 
you the way. Check the bul- 
letins that will help you most. 
Cut out the coupon and mail it 
to our nearest office. 


The Gti company 


Agricultural Department: 
New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Georgia Berkeley, Cal. Medina, Ohio 


_ ht Se ORAM RO ET: 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) , 
Please send me the following Bulletins. (Check 
[X] bulletins you want, print clearly your name and | 


address.) 

NY 5. twks da iets ada endow kee Sati seak Siti bli Ne eedes | 
I ich iho de ddsaceewe Fe ee eee ae 
[] No. 1. “Important Facts 0 No. 14. “Arcadian Sulphate | 


About Arcadian Sul- of Ammonia on the 
Golf Course.” 


27. “How to Increase 
the Yield of Tim- 


phate of Ammonia.” 


[_] No. 3 co ee aaa ] No. 
Orchard.” 


othy.” 
[_] No. 4. “CitrusFertilization.” g No. 61. “Oats and Their 
Market Fertilization in the 


‘| No. 5. “Intensive 


Gardening.” South.” 


‘a No. 6. “Sulphate of Am- CJ No. 69. “More Cotton.” 
monia, by Those C] No. 81. ee Sulphate 
Who Know.” Ammonia — Di- 


palin for Use.” 
No. 8 “The Use of Sul- 
LJ ‘ ph aoe ai Apiceiiie CJ No. 84. “Sulphate of Am- 


in the ‘Fertilization monia: Its Source, 


of Peaches.” Production and Use.” 


Oo No. 9, “Arcadian Sulphate L No. 86. “More Wheat.” 
of Ammonia—T he O No. 88. “Successful Potato 
@ Perfect Ammoniate.” Growing.” 


10. “Fertilizing th a No. 90. “Which Source of 
[No 10. SRereiging the Ap [] UO" Nitrogen Is Best?” 


@ No. 11. “Lawn Making.” [] No. 91. a Potatoes and 


No. 12. “A Brief Study of “S te of Am- 
O Arcadian Sulphate O anes Roe for Saar 
| of Ammonia.” Cane.” 


‘a No.13. “The Use of Sul- [] No. 97. “Field Experiments 
| phate of Ammonia on Availability of 
in the Apple Or- Nitrogenous Fertil- 


| chard.” . izers, 














H. L. 

Anderson & Son 

raise Stark Delicious 

that are larger than this one. 





40 Poe coe 
$15,000.00 Per Year 
Jas. Sharpe (formerR. R. Fireman) Morris 
Co., KANS. (See photo above) is a Stark 
Tree planter and has sold $15,000.00 worth 
of fruit each year for last 3 years from 40 
acres of orchard, 


a 
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—so declares H. L. ANDERSON & 
SON, owners of 700 acres of good ILLI- 
Co., who 
acres of that land to Stark OLD 


NOIS jand in Pike 


lanted 30 
AK PRO- 


This little orchard has yielded amazing profit crops 
for years—far greater than their best corn 

Though these superior fruit trees were planted on 
thin hill land, they have richly — the Ander- 


ESS Whole Root Trees some years ago. sons during the last 6 years with nearly— 


In the last 6 years (including this 
ear’s, 1923, crop) genuine STARK 
ELICIOUS (grownon ORIGINAL 

TREE Strain Trees) and_ other 


apples in this little orchard have 
SOLD “ON THE TREES” FOR $47,000.00! 


$4,000 Per Acre Each Year 
for 3 Straight Years 

The SPOKESMAN-REVIEW of 
Nov. 22 states: “Peter Levander has 
1) acres of Stark Delicious trees. In 
last 3 years the crop sold for $18,140.00. 
This is - average of $6000 per year—or 
$4,000 0 per acre per year for 3 consecu- 
tive waned 


3-Acre Penn. Orchard Produces 
Amazing Profits 

R. A. KNISELY, a former cigar packer, 
York Co., PENN. started a 3 acre orchard 
9 years ago. Stark Delicious and Stayman 
Winesap are his specialties and he declares 
that “One acre of apple trees will produce 
as much net profit as 20 acres of grain, 
hay or potatoes.” 


%\ $447.08 Profit Per Acre in Minn. 


$87,500.00 
Apples in 5 Years 
Dr. E. L. Beal, Greene Co., MO. (orchard 
above)—a Stark Delicious enthusiast— 
realized $87,500.00 from his 55-acre orchard 
in last 5 years. He bought the land, with- 
out trees, for $60 an acre. 


$2 see 
Profit from Little Orchard 
J.J. Bohlender, Clermont Co., OHIO (See 
photo above) a Stark Delicious grower, has 
NETTED $21,800.00 in 6 years from his 12 
to 20-acre orchard. He finds orcharding 
more interesting, more profitable and lighter work 
grain farming. 


reat 


D. C. WEBSTER, Houston Co., MINN., (a 


§| former Postal Clerk) has 15 acres of or- 


chard which for 6 years straight has paid 
him $447.08 NET per acre above all costs, 
selling, picking and barrels! He raises 


ORIGINAL 
TREE 


— 


RED? 


Prize-Winning Stark Delicious in Northern 
Minnesota. 


The Andersons saved all picking, grading, 
packing and marketing costs. 

In 10 years, these superior trees on 30 
acres have brought the Andersons 9 crops! 
—and they declare—“The balance of our 


Sereres 


This one ad alone shows you 


where Stark Delicious is yielding 
rich money-making crops in 14 
states. SEND TO US FOR A 
FREE COPY of our NEW, BIG 
80-Page, 4-Color De Luxe Edition 
FRUIT TREE BOOK—and learn 
how and why Stark Delicious is the 
Biggest Money-Crop Maker for 
Orchardists Everywhere North, 
East, South and West. 


700-acre farm devoted to general farming 
and live stock, has not brought us as much 
money as this 30-Acre orchard in the 10 years!” 
Isn’t that enough to make YOU consi the ad- 
of entting o out a Stark OLDO. S 

oot Tree Orchard on yours 





visabilit 


Whole- acres? 


fF 


This is the tomato that is creating so much 
talk among vegetable authorities. Over 48,000 
home and market gardeners were delighted 
with it last year. Seed supply was exhausted 
long before season was over. Better write #} 
right now for 5-Seed Sample Packet—and } 
Big 80-Page 4-Color 1924 Stark Vegetable, | 
Flower and Farm Seed Book. 


aoeeent in America — Largest in the World 


for over 108 Years| 


Se 
“Stark Delicious Sell 
for Double the Price of Others” 

Don E Minor, Kent Co., MICH., sends 
in above photo saying:—“We have 1,000 
Stark Delicious trees, Wish we had planted 
10 times as many. Their apples sell readily 
for DOUBLE the prices others bring.” 





$7.00 for = Stark Delicious 
Apples 


Photo above shows one of 600 Stark 
Delicious in famous orchard of A. A. Marshall, 
Fitchburg, MASS., who sells Stark Delicious at 
wondrous prices— “$7.00 for 75” in cartons, adver- 
tising ‘$1.00 *, 3, worm hole you find in a 
Marshall a has also planted a block of 


Stark’s are Delicious in his famous orchard. . 


Gets $1 More Per Bushel for 
Stark Delicious 
H. W. Anderson, Stewartstown, PENNA., 
sent in above photo. He stated that he 
always gets $1.00 more per bushel for his 
Stark Delicious than for any other variety. 
ng Stark Delicious began bearing at 4 years 
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Stark Delicious orchards in almost every state are Read the facts veined beneath each photo! Think of 
the profit there would be in a Stark Delicious Orchard 


sl 


for 


pouring like riches into the bank accounts of their 


ers. Look at the photos shown 


3 Acre Orchard Pays 3 Times 
As Much As Farm Crops in N. H. 
. Consider the case of E. S. WALKER, 
knap Co., NEW HAMPSHIRE, who has 
acres of Stark Delicious and other varie- 
a “My 3 acre orchard pays 3 times 


crops—even on this run down soil. 
re gathered as much as 16 barrels from a single 


T eliciou 


on these 2 pages! 


25 Acre IOWA Orchard Pays 
$510.00 Profit Per Acre Per Year 
Tom Enright, Madison Co., IOWA, has a 


25 acre orchard of Stark Delicious, Jonathan aul 

other Stark Trees. This little orchard has N 

him $510.00 Profit per acre per year. He Sckees 
“Land worth $150 per acre for farm crops can be 

planted to Stark Trees and made to pay Dividends 

on an .00 per acre valuation.” 


. ONLY 


Obtainable 


from 
STARK 
BRO’S 


(even a small one) for YOU! 


3 Acre Indiana Orchard Brings 
Profits of $1000 Per Year 


G. C. Winterheimer, Vanderburg Co., 
INDIANA, has picked $1000 in net profits 
per year for past 4 years from his 3-acre 
Stark Orchard! He owns an 80-acre general 
farm but declares: “There is 3 times as 
much money in fruit growing as in general 
farming—and the work is lighter!” 


Stark Trees Make $50 Ohio 
Land Worth $1,000 Per Acre 
W. F. HINES, Tuscarawas Co., OHIO 
reports that profits from his 10-acre 
orchard enabled him to buy 110 acres 
adjoininghis. He says:—“Themanwho 
plants20 acres of good fruit trees _ 
Za 


now will be on ‘EASY STREET’ 
10 years from now.” 





GET 1924 FRUIT TREE BOOK, to learn, 


also, about the— 


“Creating the SENSATION OF THE TIMES Among Fruit Growers” 
Declared PROF. U. P. HEDRICK, Famous N. Y. Pomologist 


« Thisis the most-talked-about golden- 
apple ever introduced. Of it, 
- Wendell Paddock, OHIO State 
Horticulturist, declared—“I look for it 
‘to be the starting point of a NEW 
RACE OF APPLES.” 
“It will Revolutionize Apple Growing! 
I have never seen anything like it be- 
fore!” declared PROF. H. L. CRANE, 
sprcrtioulturist, West Virginia Exp. Sta. 
This amazing variety BORE CROPS 
‘SIN 33 DIFFERENT STATES WHEN 
ONLY 2 YEARS OLD! It bore des- 
pite 3 bad frosts and 2 freezes “in the 


ao ee ee | 


Ba: ta Pk a 
10-Year-Old Stark Delicious 
Bore 15 Bushels 
ohn Barclay, Cranbury, N. J., in sending 
bove photo, stated:—“Stark Delici 


of my youngest bearers and bears 
for 50 per cent more than 


a Sell 
scl won nae ar Dl 


would make it All 


Stark Delicious in Buck Bros’ 

Orchards, Elberfield, IND. They 
sold their Stark Delicious for $12.00 per 
barrel and this price aided Buck Bro’s 
get $50,000. 


worst Spring for fruit in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants.” 

It’s a glossy Golden Yellow apple. 
Fleshisrich,creamy yellow, with faint 
tinge of orange—crisp, firm, with a 
sparkling, tang-ful flavor and an allur- 
ing aroma resembling that of a great glorious 
pear—combines mild sweetness and sprightly 
spiciness—delights everyone. Averages 50% to 


75% larger than Grimes —far 
to Grimes in flavor—a much later keeper. 


lone Levy pout this —— by ona fa ny 
Name 
OLOR 
R 
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for EREECOPY of BIG NEWS0.PG. i 
FRUIT TREE BOOK—NEW 80-PG. 4-COLO 
STARK. VEGETABLE, FLOWER and FARM 
SEED BOOK~also ‘Homes of Beauty.” 


My 


20 Bushels 


On One 16-Yr.-Old Tree 


Photo above is one of big block 


ST. “ARK’S 
“Blight-Resister” Tomato 





00 crop from 40 acres! 


feoa'nik oes FO 


Send Coupon for5 seeds 





Acres 
Yield 
$9,200.00 


in 4 Years 
Chas.Taylor, SullivanCo., N.Y. 
Bete see photo at right), Stark 
——. hye Te- 
profit- 
— ey ° 
acres in last 
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GRAY SILVER, Washington, D. C., says: 





“Having used a Stew- 


art-Super-Sprayer on my Hilltop Orchard this past season, I feel 
it my duty to say that it is the most effective outfit I have ever 


used.” 
8s. C. 


ESHLEMAN, MeKnighstown, Pa., says: 


“We have used 


the Stewart-Super-Sprayer this last season with great satisfaction. 
It eliminates all the little troubles that we were used to with other 
spray rigs.” 


H. C. BROOKS, Martinsburg, W. Va., says: 


“I wish voluntarily 


to express my high regard for the Super- Sprayer we have been 


using dur 


the past season at our Ridgeway orchards. I will take 


pleasure in informing other growers of our experience. 


The Fordson Tractor Furnishes All. the Power 








The simplest, sturdiest, most efficient and most economical power 


sprayer for the large orchardist and grower 


.-- WRITE TO... 


The Stewart Corporation 


Martinsburg, West Virginia 





EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 























30 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


on this new way of maki 
Post Yourself times stronger than buckle 
harness, let me send youa set of Walsh No-Bucizle Senenn on 30 days’ Free 
Trial, to show you why this harness is three times stronger without buckles, 
better looking and handier in every way. If not convinced, send it back at my 
expense. The Walshisa proven success on thousandsof farms for over 8 years. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 


Buckles weaken and tear ig 9 Walsh 114-inch breeching strap holds over 
e 





bs ry) Praise 
alsh Harness 
orn Walsh is strong- 
est, neatest, most con- 
venient harness | I ever 
putonateam.” Geo, 
Heath, Penn Yan, N.Y 


3 es — for his 
other says:— 
Walsh hasb buckle har-| 
mess beat a mile.” 

Mr. E. E. Ward, Sen-| 
eca Falls, lls, Wis. says:| 
ge oe a fi 


Ti 
Walsh is the best yet." 
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fore you buy 















1100 same strap with buckles will break at = 
buckle at about 350 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles. Easy to see why 
h is three times stronger than ordinary —- 
Packer's Northern Steer Hide Leather—best that can be tanned, 
co: LESS — LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many @ Endorsed by Agricultural 
dollar in repairs. Users show average repair cost of only Colleges, Government 
9 cents per year. No patching, no mending, because no pam roy end ope ge 
tings to wear straps in two, no buckles to weaken and tear pres | oy an 
straps. Greatest advance in harness making. Easily adjust- 
ed to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 
$5 AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish, Write Cy 
for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, also 
bow to make money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors, 
James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 
121 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 







































Your Copy Is Ready -Write Today 
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Breeding Cold Resistance 
into Citrus 
by C. A. Whittle 


FOr MANY years an effort has been 
made to increase the resistance of 
citrus trees to frost damage in the 
hope of extending citrus culture fur- 
ther north than the now recognized 
safety zone. Back in 1904 Swingle 
and Webber of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture developed 
the citrange, which is a cross of the 
hardy Chinese trifoliate orange and 
the common sweet orange, and there- 
by secured hybrids capable of resist- 
ing cold weather better than the 
sweet orange. But it was found that 
while the citrange was quite resist- 
ant to cold during its dormant stage 
it was too easily forced into new 
growth in spring and late cold snaps 
often did it severe damage. 

The next step was to look for a 
source of hardiness during dormancy 
plus a tendency to hold back growth 
and resist cold snaps in the spring. 
These qualities were found in the 
kumquat orange. 

_ Efforts to hybridize the trifoliate 
orange and the kumquat to secure 
the high degree of dormancy and 
cold resistance that inhered in both, 
proved a  failyre. They seemed 
physiologically antagonistic and no 
hybrids derived from the combina- 
tion gave any promise. 

Baffled in that direction Swingle 
and Robinson of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, turned to the 
citrange, the hybrid which was de- 
veloped at the outset in 1904, and 
with this successful union was made 
with the kumquat, the consequent 
product being named citrangequat. 
This combination affords hardiness 
during winter and prolonged dor- 
mancy by which spring cold snaps 
are avoided, thus laying the founda- 
tion for citrus culture farther north 
than has hitherto been safe. 

Another successful effort of these 
workers in hybridizing is in crossing 
the lemon and kumquat. Both limes 
and lemons are not grown success- 
fully in Florida because of their sus- 
ceptibility to cold. If a successful 
resistance to winter killing is brought 
‘about by crossing with kumquats, the 
lime and lemon, or more properly 
limequats and lemonquats, may be 
grown in this country and serve the 
purpose of limes and lemons brought 
from abroad. 

The promising citrangequat is one- 
half kumguat, one-fourth common 
orange and _ one-fourth  trifoliate 
orange. The parent citrange was 
known as Thomasville citrange, hav- 
ing been developed at Thomasville, 
Ga. The citrangequat seedlings dis- 
play great vigor and grow quite rap- 
idly. Records of the investigators 
show that the first year growth of 
citrangequat was as much as 61 in., 
while a kumquat was only 24% in., 
and often the citrangequat is larger 
than any of its three parent species. 


Character of the Fruit. 
The fruit of citrangequat average 
much larger than the fruit of kum- 
quat. Abundant juice, sufficiently 
sweet when mature to be pleasing, 
characterizes the fruit. For the pur- 
pose of making ades it can be gath- 
ered as early as July. 
The scientists who have developed 
the citrangequat call special atten- 
tion to the possibilities of having the 
citrangequat in the home gardens 
much farther north than it is possible 
to grow oranges, lemons and limes. 
It has resisted 12 degree Fahrenheit 
weather without injury and it .is 
thought that it can resist even colder 
weather. The evergreen nature of 
the tree makes it attractive for home 
gardens. By proper pruning it is 
claimed it will form a fairly compact 
growth instead of upright, as is the 
natural habit of the tree. 
Excellent marmalade is made from 
citrangequat without the mixture of 
other citrus fruits. The pee! is de- 
scribed. as mildly pungent and the 
acid pleasantly flavored. 
It is resistant to the greatest 
scourge of the citrus industry, the 





canker, and even when inoculated 


uit Grower Magazine 


with the disease it proved immune. 
Because of the great hardiness, 
vigor of growth and canker resistance 
of citrangequat the men who have 
developed it claim that it may prove 
of great value as stock for the sat- 
suma orange. The satsuma is the 
only variety of orange widely grown 
in the upper citrus belt. At present 
the satsuma orange stock is largely 
the trifoliate orange, a thorny hedge 
plant, but not resistant to canker. 


Fruit of Limequat. 

A cross made by Swingle of the 
lime and kumquat at Eustis, Fla., has 
resulted in a promoting hybrid called 
Eustis limequat. It resembles the 
West India lime with fruits much like 
the lime in quality. It has thin skin 
that is edible and the fruit is quite 
juicy. 

Since Florida has  quaraatine 
against California lemons, it would 
appear that for its own use, if not for 
a wider market, the limequat may 
have a place in Florida citrus culture. 


Strawberry Bed Needs 


Winter Cover 


"THE PRACTICE of providing some 
sort of covering for the strawberry 
bed during the winter months has 
much to recommend it both to the 
commercial grower and to the ama- 
teur gardener with only a small patch, 
says the strawberry specialist at the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Protection 
of the roots against repeated freezing 
and thawing during the winter, preser- 
vation of the soil moisture in the 
spring, improvement of the physical 
condition of the soil, the addition of 
plant food to the soil, the smothering 
of the weeds in the early spring, slow- 
ing up the early growth of the straw- 
berry plants until after danger from 
late spring frosts is past. and pro- 
tection of the fruit from dirt at pick- 
ing time are some of the advantages 
to be gained by providing a winter 
cover for the strawberry bed. 


Mulching Materiats. 

“The best mulching material is one 
that can be spread rapidly and evenly 
and, at the same time furnish the 
greatest protection to the strawberry 
plants without introducing too many 
weed seeds,” says this Station speciat- 
ist. “The choice of materials used 
for mulching should depend largely 
on cost and availability, that most 
easily obtained at the least cost usu- 
ally being selected. Coarse, strawy 
horse manure is especially desirable, 
if not too high priced. due to its fer- 
tilizing value. Marsh hay, wheat or 
oat straw, swale grass, and fallen 





‘leaves are excellent mulching mate- 


rials. Even corn stalks may be used 
to good advantage if nothing else ts 
available. Care must be erercised, 
however, not to vse such fine material 
that the plants will he smothered. This 
might follow from the use of sawdust 
or similar substances. The muich 
shorld be applied to the entire surface 
of the grour’ and should cover the 
plants from 1 to 2 in. The best time 
to put on the mulch is just after the 
ground is frozen for the first time tn 
the fall. When the plants begin to 
grow in the spring, the covering 
should be shaken up and pulled to 
one side in the space between tha 
rows in order not to smother the berry 
plants.” 





Water Core 


At THIS time of year apples have 
frequently reached the market 
water cored. Perhaps no one knows 
just what causes water core. We 
do know that it is worse in some va- 
rieties. such as the King and Wag- 
ner, than it is in others, and that ft 
is also worse, everything else being 
equal, in the overgrown specimens. 
There are some strong indications 
that rapid fluctuations in the moist- 
ure content in the soil are a factor in 
the development of water core. Those 
falls in which the weather is cood 
for rapid growing and in which heawry 
rains are frequent are the falls 
which produce a large percentage of 
water core. 
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Culling the Non-Laying Hens 


by H. A. Bittenbender 


Not ONLY should males lacking 
in maturity and vitality be kept 
out of the breeding flock, but females 
showing a tendency toward late ma- 
turity should be culled and their eggs 
not allowed to be used for. incubation 
purposes. Hens poorly fleshed can be 
eliminated from the flock whenever 
found. Lack of vitality and late ma- 
turity are often quite closely asso- 
ciated. The head and body conforma- 
tion are the ‘best indicators of con- 
stitutional vigor and vitality. Birds 
lacking in vigor and constitution usu- 
ally have long slender pointed heads 
with sunken eyes. There is a more or 
less lack of energy and thriftiness 
about the birds. Their backs usually 
have a tendency to taper at the rear. 
The breasts lack fleshing, are thin and 
shallow, while in general appearance 
the birds are long, gangly, and wabble 
geared with hock and knee joints 
close together, feet braced outward, 
and the toenails are long and pointed. 
In hens that are strong and vigor- 
ous, active and full of vitality the toe- 
nails will be well worn, showing evi- 
dence of continuous work. Old hens, 
inactive and Jess vigorous birds, will 
have long pointed and unworn toe- 
nails. Considerable attention should 
be paid to the selection of male birds 
to head the breeding flock. Only those 
males that show absolute masculine 
development should be used. Males 
that are late to develop their mas- 
culinity should be considered inferior 
breeders and not used. 

The eggs from pullets that do not 
start laying before March 1 should 
in no case be used for incubation pur- 
poses if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. An excellent method to follow 
is to separate, March 1, all those pul- 
lets that lack in maturity and have 
not started to lay. These should not 
be put on the market at this time 
but should be kept separate from the 
breeders so that their eggs will not be 
used for setting purposes. With this 
system the egg production of the flock 
can be improved. Birds of the de- 
scription just mentioned do not have 
the power to resist disease and infec- 
Very frequently birds of low 
vitality are the first ones to contract 
disease and get sick. Once disease 
is introduced into the flock it is hard 
to eliminate it. For this reason it is 
well to cull those birds that are apt 
to become sick for the protection of 
the others. 

Whenever a sick bird appears in 
the flock it should by all means be 
removed. Unless the bird is valuable 
from the breeding standpoint, one will 
be dollars and cents ahead to kill it. 
All sick birds that are killed should 
be burned. One of the best methods 
to use in killing sick or diseased birds 
is by placing the thumb at the base 
of the head and with the left hand 
holding the legs stretch the bird out 
in such a manner that the head will 
be dislocated from the neck. The 
blood will collect at the base of the 
neck and head and will not be spilled 
on the ground. This eliminates 
danger of infection. Sick birds can 
be determined usually by their ap- 
pearance. The head loses color, the 
feathers become ruffled, and the bird 
stands around in a_ very listless 
manner. If the disease is unknown, 
it is best to call a veterinarian or the 
county agent, or write to your agricul- 
tural college for assistance, 

1. Slow Growth and Late Maturity. 
—During the growing season, it is 
well to mark those birds falling be- 
hind their brood mates and not use 
them as.breeders. Rapid development 
is essential for market poultry as well 
as egg production and is an indication 
of a strong constitution. 

2. Physical Weaknesses.—(a) Head, 
long, narrow, and lacking depth from 
top to base of beak. Nostrils, small 
and elongated. Bead, long, straight 
and pointed. Eyes, dull and sunken. 
Face and comb often pale. Comb, un- 
developed. (b) Body, narrow, espe- 





cially through back, lacking in depth. 
Breast, undeveloped and sharp. (c) 
Legs, long and stiltlike or bending at 
hocks, giving the bird a squatting ap- 
pearance. Toes, long; toenails, sharp. 

3. Lack of Vigor as Shown By: 
(a) Dull eye and listless appearance. 
(b) Indications of disease denoting 
low resistance. (c) Lack of energy, 
inactive. (d)* Feathers rough, not 
well preened. 

By selecting those birds as breeders 
that show great physical strength and 
immunity from the common poultry 
ailments, it should be possible to build 
up a strain in which the loss from 
minor disease would be almost elimi- 
nated. 

In selecting females to use as breed- 
ers, pullets that show marked vigor 
and vitality and start laying early in 
the fall are to be preferred. In the 
case of hens, however, there are cer- 
tain characteristics which indicate 
with a fair degree of accuracy what 
their past production has been and 
are valuable aids in determining 
which hens to market and which to 
keep for another year. 

Laying Hens. 

1. Have a bright red, fine textured, pli- 
able comb. 

2. Are wide between the points of the 
pubis bones. Bones are thin and pliable. 

3. Are soft, loose and niiable in the 
abdominal region. 

4. Are energetic in search of food and 
consume large quantities if available. 

. Are first to leave the roost in the 
morning and last to go on at night. 

6. Go to roost with full crops if it is 
possible to get the food. 

Non- Layers. 

1. Have a dull colored or faded comb, 
sometimes covered’ with whitish scales. 

2. Are narrow between the point of 
the pubis bones. Bones are thick. 

. May be tight and rubbery. 

4. May be listless and lazy. 

5. Are early to bed and late to rise. 

. Eat less than laying hens. Crop 
often only partly filled at night. 

Pullets hatched before June 1, under 
the right kind of management, should 
he laying before March 1; at least 
they should show, upon examination, 
evidence that they will soon start. 
Pullets and hens that have layed 
through the winter or are laying by 
the first of February can well be put 
in the breeding pen and the eggs 
saved for hatching. 





A COLORED boy entered the phone 
booth in a drug store, and one side 
of the conversation was overheard by 
the proprietor. “I seen your advertise- 
ment las’ week for a boy. I’se that 
boy if you wants me. You already 
got a boy? But I’se a mighty good 
boy. My second name am Work. 
Well, I reckon if he’s so almighty 
good, there ain’t no use me trying 
for his job.” As he came out of the 
booth, the proprietor said, “I’ve a job 
for you if you want one.” “No thank 
you,” said the boy, “I already has-a 
job. That’s my job I called up about. 
I jus’ wanted to check up on myself 
an’ see if I’se giving satisfaction.” 





AFTER APPLES are once placed in 
storage, they should not be picked 
over frequently to take out specked or 
decayed fruit. It is much better to 
leave the fruit alone until such time 
when it is sold, at which time it 
should. be rigidly picked over and 
graded. 








DESTROY 
FIELD MICE 


If your garden or orchard is infested 
with field mice write us and we will 
send you a free booklet telling how to 
destroy them without the use of traps 








or virulent poisons. oe oe 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DEPT. A 
DETROIT, . ' MICH. 
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Send Today for Full 


Details About 


Fruit-Fog” 


The Biggest Thing 
in Spraying 


OU’LL get better prices 

—harvest more fruit—if 
you spray with Hayes 
FRUIT- FOG, the greatest 
development in spraying. It 
kills that 47% of diseases 
and pests that drenching with lew 
pressure sprays cannot touch. The 
300 Ibs. guaranteed pressure com- 
bined with Hayes nozzles furnishes 
a scientifically atomized super-spray 
which means fruit profits for you. 
Your spraying is done better, faster 


and more economically with a 
Hayes FRUIT-FOG outfit. 


Simplicity 


Hayes Sprayers are built on the 
lines of modern automobiles; the 
pump is cast in a single block of 
close grained semi-steel of a special 
Hayes formula. Compactness, sim- 
plicity, lightness and rigidity are 
among the advantages of Hayes en 
bloc construction. It gives positive 
assurance of maintaining alignment 
between the driving gears, shaft 
and cylinders. In addition it gives 
greater strength with less weight 
and fewer parts and eliminates 
many machined and packed joints. 
This means fewer parts to get out of 
order and no frail castings to break. 


A Sprayer for Your 
Needs and Price 


Hayes FRUIT-FOG Sprayers are 
priced “right.” You can now get 
this famous outfit in sizes from 34% 
to 16 gal. per minute capacity, wit 

or without trucks, engines, or equip- 
ment to suit your ideas of price. 


Send for Folder 


Clip and send in today the coupon 
above for new folder showing com- 
plete line. Get the advice 

of spray experts on your y 
requirements. i 

Distributors and Dealers 
in all principal cities 

HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept. 11, Galva, Ilinois 


Full line of Power Sprayers, 
Traction Sprayers, @ 
Hand Sprayers 
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Please send me 
folder and full details. 


I have... .trees, aged 





Hayes FRUIT-FOG S r 
Without Equipment” 


Do you want to economize? 
We can make Hayes FRUIT- 
—= Sprayers fit your pocket- 


Start with the basic Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG outfit illustrated 
above— the famous 300 Ibs. 
Pressure pump, and tank 
mounted on channel steel 

ms. You can get such an 
outfit to suit your requirements 
—3% to 16 gal. per minute ca- 
pacity. If you desire, get just 
our Hayes high pressure Pump 
and FRUIT-FOG Guns. 


Assemble Your Own Outtit 
Use your own engine, bamboo 
rods. truck or wagon, or other 
equipment_which can be 
worked in. What you lack we 
will supply at rock bottom 
prices consistent with Hayes 
quality. 

You Make Big Savings 

On one of these Sent -ap eat 
fits—you get the famous Hayes 
FRUIT- quality and re- 
sults you cannot duplicate .in 
any other way. 

Tell us your problem—the in- 
formation our spraying and 
spraying equipment experts will 
furnish you gratis will save you 
money. 





Hayes Triplex—The monarch 
of igh pressure spra’ . There 
is a yes Power Gorayer for 
every need. This one proves 
its worth where utmost rn | 
and high pressure are required. 
— 1903 Sew 9 12) 

ion sprayer which has made 
a nation-wide reputation. Send 
for folder, which‘gives complete 


description. . 
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Naturally 
Fruit Growers Prefer the || 
“COLLIS”! |} 


Because they know from experi- the most dependable and econom- 
enee that Collis engine (mounted ical power available. | 
on any standard make sprayer) , 
supplies an even and uniform The many exclusive features of | 


pressure at all times—without vi- Collis engine dominate the field i 
bration. of power. i 

’ 
In spraying season when every Our illustrated epraying folder ie en- i 


hour counts, the Collis engine is tirely free to orchardist and fruit } 
never laid up for repairs—it is grower. Write for your copy today. Hl 


THE COLLIS COMPANY | 





1504 
LINCOLN CLINTON, | 
HIGHWAY GASOLINE IOWA 







| $10 to $15. A WEEK Scores of narsery agents 
| ADDED TO YOUR INCOME scriptions for the AMER- 
| CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE as a sidé line in con- 


onpetier wheels. BOST | nection with the sale of nursery stock, and are finding it an 
se a vars of service. Make | easy matter to add from $10.00 to $15.00 a week to their in- 
ca man ced os nee new. Low cep LESS | | come in this way. You can do the same. Write for particu- 

down—easy | jars. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 643 


EMPIREM co” rice Catal tram rr} Monadnoek Bidg., Chicago. 
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oF HERE is a move among MclIntosh 
apple growers of the nagtheastern 
states to form an association. Most 
of the McIntosh apples are grown in 
New York and New England, with 
some interest being shown in Michi- 
gan. <A few are also grown in Colo- 
rado and British Columbia. It is felt 
that as the work increases, new mar- 
kets will have to be found as at pres- 
ent this apple is appreciated in only 
a relatively few markets, such as Bos- 
ton and New York. The apple is of 
such a nature that it needs a special 
package, special grading and. packing 
and special propaganda to bring it be- 
fore the American public. The asso- 
ciation will work to obtain a standard 
eastern package; to carry on an ad- 
vertising campaign; to be of service 
to members; to improve cultural 
methods; to obtain market news and 
give out information on production, 
etc. 

Among the very prominent McliIn- 
tosh growers who are already lining 
up and are showing an interest in 
forming such ap association are the 
following well-known growers: W.H. 
Conant, Buckfield, Me.; M. S. Teator, 
Upper Red Hook, N. Y.; K. B. Lewis, 
Red Hook, N. Y.; Montsweag Farm 
(by Arthur E. Pingree), Wiscasset, 
Me.; Leonard E. Allen, Plattsburg, N. 
Y.; H. A. Albyn, Bennington, Vt.; C. 
H. Glover, Hollis, N. Y.; The Chase 
Orchards, Buckfield, Me.; Karl D. 
Webber (Scott Farm), Brattleboro, 
Vt.; W. H. Hart ee John B. Neil- 
son), Arlington, N. Y.; C. L. Witherell, 
Middlebury, Vt.; M. we Brush, Ger- 
mantown, N. Y.; E. A. Hackett, Bolten, 
Mass.; T. E. Cross, Lagrangeville, N. 
Y.; E. D. Curtis, Bantam, Conn. 





‘HE HOOD River Apple Growers’ 
Ass’n is very enthusiastic over the 
reception being given their two hand- 
some Graham trucks, which they are 
sending through the middle west and 
south. These trucks were especially 
built to order, the lines being some- 
what on the order of a _ limousiue. 
They are extremely attractive. They 
have showcases arranged on the sides 
and space for about [6 boxes of apples 
in addition. There is also storage 
space for baggage and other sup- 
plies of the drivers. The trucks are 
said to be worth looking at alone as 
things of beauty and with the won- 
derful apple exhibits, they are at- 
tracting large crowds in all the places 
visited. 





HE OREGON Growers’ Co-opera- 

tive Ass’n has launched a prune ad- 
vertising campaign in Chicago. Very 
attractive posters have been placed 
on the elevated, special agents are vis- 
iting the various grocers, and some 
newspaper advertising is being car- 
ried on. It is hoped that: this will 
materially increase the consumption 
of Oregon prunes in Chicago. 

In addition, the association is put- 
ting on an intensive campaign in the 
prairie provinces of Canada, carrying 
big double page ads in the leading 
agricultural papers. 





NEW movement is being started 

in the northwest to try and get 
the entire section to advertise apples. 
It is hoped a fund may be raised for 
this coming fall, Frequent attempts 
have been madé in the past to put 
across such a campaign but they gen- 
erally ended in failure because one or 
more sections would not agree to 
come in. The advertising at present 
is all local, each valley or section do- 
ing their own advertising. There is 
no question but what a general ad- 














vertising campaign would very mate- 
rially increase’ the consumption of 
apples. 





FOr THE purpose of developing the 
blackberry industry of Florida, the 
Florida Marvel Australian Blackberry 
Ass’n has been formed, with headquar- 
ters in St. Petersburg. 

Blackberry growers only comprise 
the association and their first endeav- 
ors will be along marketing lines. 
Booklets which will contain reliable 
information concerning the merits of 
Florida Marvel Australian blackberry 
cultivation, etc., will soon be given 
out by the association as they are 
anxious that only the best quality of 
— be grown and put on the mar- 

et. 


The following officers were elected 
at a recent meeting: T. A. Quinn, 
president; Walter Hullman,-~first vice- 
president; D. L. Smith, second vice- 
president; L. B. Adams, secretary; A. 
C. McLean, treasurer; J. B. Shoe- 
craft, Jr., chairman committee on 
ethics; L. L. Reid, chairman scientific 
committee. 





HE CALIFORNIA Avocado Ass’n 

beld its fall meeting in Fullerton, 
Orange County. J. Eliot Coit, presi- 
dent of the association, presided over 
the meeting. It was reported that 
there are at present 1397 acres of 
avocado trees in California, both bear- 
ing and non-bearing, and the produc- 
tion is estimated at 561,300 Ibs. 

Marketing was the main topic of 
discussion. George B. Hodgkin, sec- 
retary of the association, proposed the 
formation of a non-profit, non-stock co- 
operative marketing organization, to be 
known as the California Avocado Ex- 
change. This matter was to be taken 
up further at the next meeting. 

Professors M. E. Jaffa and A. W. 
Christie of the University of Califor- 
nia were among the speakers at the 
meeting. 





DURING the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1923, the fruit sales of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Co-operative Packing Ass’n, Inc., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., amounted to $1,807,448, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The principal 
commodities handled, the quantity of 
each, and the approximate returns to 
growers, were as follows: 


Net 
Fruit Quantity Proceeds 
RE. Es. nace omiinn 1a, yee $1, om. eee 
—— a (beeas Gece 
Fees 300 187. toa 
Prunes a plums, bu.. 31000 24, 
Ceanes, TRB: oc cwvevnes 100,000 2, B00 


The total payments to growers 
amounted to $1,244,400. The deduc- 
tions from gross sales were $563,018. 
The largest single item among the de- 
ductions was one of $205,920 for stor- 
age. Another item of considerable 
size was $87,527 for freight, detention 
and demurrage. 





HE CALIFORNIA Prune & Apricot 
irowers’ Ass'n, San Jose, Calif., i 
carrying on three special advertising 
campaigns in New York, San Francisco 
and in nine farming districts of the 
Middle West. The New York campaign 
is directed toward the development of 
an increased demand for prunes in that 
city; the San Francisco campaign is 
in behalf of prunes in cartons; and 
the campaign in the farming districts 
is for the purpose of stimulating the 
demand fer apricots. An advertising 
campaign, nation-wide, will start 
shortly in magazines and periodicals 
having a total circulation of $,350,000. 
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when you need it most 


To be effective, spraying must 
be done not only when condi- 
tions are ripe, but with the 
proper equipment. Not to have 
a@ spray rig ready and powerful 
enough to do the job right is to 
risk a heavy loss. 

The fruit grower whose 
sprayer is Hercules equipped 
has dependable spraying power 
—an engine that is guaranteed, 
that always gives a steady pres- 
sure of 200 to 250 pounds, and 
that will not go wrong when 
the job is half finished. 

The <n of a Hercules 
equipped sprayer is_ no more 
than’ that vot less dependable 
ones. In fact the initial price 
of the Hercules is less than that 
of most standard make engines. 


There is a Hercules equipped 


sprayer that was designed for 
your orchard — one for your 
farm. They range in size from 


1% H. P. up. 

Whatever equipment you need 
—concrete mixers, hoists, grad- 
ing machinery, saw rigs, pumps, 
etc., be sure that you get it 
equipped with ependable, 
guaranteed Hercules power. 

There is. a Hercules dealer 
near you who will gladly, dem- 
onstrate the engine.to you and 
tell you about Hercules equipped 
machinery. Or, write to us and 
let us give you the benefit of 
our experience in the solution 
of your power problems. 


The Hercules Corporation 
Engine Division, Dept. H., Evansville, Ind 


HERCULES 
ENGINES 











Plant our Giant 
Roots, and cut 
asparagus next year 


Plant Washington 
Giant Roots this 
Spring. Cut Giana as- 
paragus in 1925. Save 2 to 3 years. 

Washington Asparagus, the larg- 
est and most tenderly delicious 
green asparagus ever developed, is 
disease (rust) resistant. Our Giant 
Roots yield giant green stalks with 
a most pleasing nutlike flavor, 1 to 
2 inches in diameter. 

These Giant Roots are grown 
only at Riverview Farms, from a 
strain originated by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Send for our valuable free book- 
let. We have a very interesting 

roposition for market growers on 
arge quantities of seed and roots. 


Riverview Farms, Box 18, Bridgeton, N. J. 











THE NEW CATALOG 


for 1924 of 


a 
The Munson Nurseries 
is now ready. It describes all the varie- 
ties adapted for the Southwest, and 
Grapes for all places. It’s full of valu- 
able Horticultural jnformation. 
Send your mame and ad- 
dress for a topy—no cost 
THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


Box_ B315, Denison, Texas 


Origin of the York Imperial 


by John C. Hoffman 

ON THE Springwood farm of John 
C. Schmidt, two miles south of 
York, Pa., is a monument erected by 
the State Horticultural Ass’n of 
Pennsylvania to commemorate the 
site of the origin of the widely 
known York Imperial apple. This 
farm was the family residence of 
Jonathan Jessop during the early part 
of the last century. He was a mer- 
chant in York and a leading member 
of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers. 
In 1820 Jonathan Jessop had a 
nursery on his farm where he raised 
young apple trees. His attention was 
called to a seedling found on the farm 
of John Kline, now a part of the 
borough of Hallam, about six miles 
east of the city of York. This fruit, 
although imperfect, was found to 


have a delicious flavor. 
Mr. Jessop grafted a stem from this 
seedling on another tree and thus 





The Monument Which Has Been 
Erected to the York Imperial 
Apple. 


propagated a new variety of apple. 
He raised a large number of small 
trees, which had ready sale among 
the fruit growers of York county. In 
his own orchard he planted one of 
these trees and when it began to bear 
it bore what is known as the York 
Imperial apple. 

Everyone who used this fruit dis- 
covered that it kept well and retained 
its delicious flavor during the winter 
months, even to May and June. Fruit 
growers from Virginia and elsewhere 
ordered trees from Mr. Jessop’s nurs- 
ery and in a few years the apple be- 
came popular everywhere it was culti- 
vated. 

At first Mr. Jessop’s Quaker neigh- 
bors and members of the society in 
Virginia called it “Jonathan’s Fine 
Winter.” It next found its way into 
the state of New York, still retaining 
the name first given. 

In 1855 Charles Downing, a pom- 
ologist of New York state, called it 
the “Imperial of Keepers,” and sug- 
gested that it should be named the 
“York Imperial,” which name it has 
since borne. This apple is now raised 
in all the states of the Middle West, 
as well as in Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New York. It has special com- 
mercial value because it can be kept 
s0 many months after it has been 
taken from the tree. 





Frozen Apples 


W HERE apples have become quite 
badly frozen, they can often be 
saved if they are thawed out very 


slowly. If allowed to thaw out rap 
idly, the apple becomes soft and 
mushy. Of course, any apple that 


has become frozen has lost much of 
its flavor and aroma and often be- 
comes somewhat mealy; but such ap- 
ples need not be a total loss. 
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Ohio Experiment Station 
Increases Apple Yield 
24 Barrels an Acre with 
2% lbs. Nitrate per Tree 


The Ohio Station found that where 214 pounds of Nitrate 

Soda, 5 pounds of Acid Phosphate and 214 pdunds of 
Muriate of Potash per tree were used the simple addition of 
an extra 214 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per tree increased 
the yield of apples 24 barrels per acre. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Experiment stations throughout the apple districts report that 
the early spring application of nitrogen is necessary for the 
best growth and most abundant fruiting. They are, therefore, 
recommending Nitrate of Soda used in quantities of from 
2 to 10 pounds per tree in the spring before blossom time. 


My Free Bulletin Service gives practical information on the 
use of Nitrate of < da for apples and all other crops. If you 
desire these Bulletins write me your name and address, and 
to identify this advertisement add the number 3627. 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers, Director, CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


DON’T WEARG™™> | fH PowerCultivator_ 
A TRUSS 

















heavy cultivating or light—fastor § 
slow; cultivates around trees and bushes 
Easily operated andsteered; simple, sturdy 












BE COMFORTAB LE—= Automatic lubrication, dust-proof work- 
Wear the, Brocks Appliance, ing perand fur ora (fee 
modern alee invention which horse tools. ‘ r 
ves rupture sufferers immediate es 
it... M. 8. M. MANUFACTURING CO. Bie 
972 Reed St. Milwaakee, Wis. is = ats 


pads. Automatic Air Cushions 
draw 





C or trade-mark bearing 

and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on ev 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 213 State St., Marshall, Mich. 








RECORD 1 acre $2,059.20 Champion Everbearing 
Strawberries. Catalog Free. Originator, Edw. 
s ® Lubke, R. 1, New Buffalo, Mich. 
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1351-U Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 
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American Fence is made of full 
gauge wire, full weight and full 
length rolls. Use American Fence 
for economy—long life service and 
more dependable stock and crop 
protection. 


Ask your dealer for Arrow Tee 
Steel Fence Posts—built like a 
Railroad Rail—with larger anchor 
plates which lock the post into 
the ground as driven. Frequent 
notches provide means for attach- 
ing every line wire if desired. 





| AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Dallas Denver 




















Grower Magazine—3 years for $1.00. 
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| REAL CAUSES 
of Present 
Railway Rates 


freight rates ought to be reduced, ask him if he is 





willing to try to help remove the REAL CAUSES of pres- 


ent railway rates! 


Most of those who are advo- 
cating reductions of present 
rates are, in what they say to 
the public, completely ignoring 
the true causes of present rates, 
and offering no suggestions 
whatever for removing these 
causes. 

Many of them are advocating 
repeal of the rate-making pro- 
visions—Section 15-A—of the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation 
Act as the sole means of bring- 
ing rates down. 

How could repeal of these 
provisions bring rates down, 
when they had nothing to do 
with putting them up? 


Where Increased 
Railway Earnings 
Are Going 

Railway rates were the lowest 
in history in the year 1916. Be- 
cause of increases in traffic and 
advances in rates the railways in 
the entire year 1923 had total 
earnings averaging about $/,- 
800,000 a day more than in 1916. 
But their expenses and taxes 
have increased about $8,100,000 
a day. They are paying out in 
wages alone $4,418,000 a day 
more than in 1916. This increase 
in their wage bill since 1916 is 
taking almost 57 cents out of 
each $1 of increase in their earn- 


ings. : 
The increases in the total 
earnings, operating expenses 


and taxes per day since 1916 
have been approximately as fol- 


lows: Per Day Per Day 


Increase in earnings. .$7,838,000 
Increase in wageS..........-- $4,418,000 
Increase in cost of fuel...... 906,000 
Increase in cost of materials 


and supplies.............-. 1,769,000 
Increase in other operating 
DET So Ks cite with hone ee 314,000 
Increase in equipment and 
joint facility rents......... 222,000 
Increase in taxes..........+- 478,000 
Total increase in expenses and 
Pn Wek 4c day ch énnees Kieamee $8,107,000 
Increase in earnings........... 7,838,000 


Reduction of net operating - 
come available for intere 
dividends and BRN ny $ 265,000 


Do They Tell You This? 


These increases in wages, 
taxes and other expenses are the 
real causes of the present rates. 
If any man who advocates re- 
ductions of rates does not tell 
you that these increased costs 
are the real causes of present 
rates, and that these costs must 
be reduced if railway rates are 
to be reduced with safety to the 
business of the country, he is 
either ignorant of the facts or is 
deliberately trying to mislead 
you. 


Profits Reduced 
—Not Increased 


He may say present rates are due 
to large profits the Transportation 
Act allows the railways to earn. This 
is not true. The profits of the rail- 
ways ought to have been larger than 
in 1916, because by the end of 1923 
the actual investment in their proper- 
ties was about four billion dollars 
larger than at the end of 1916. But 
because their total operating expenses 
and taxes have increased more than 
their total earnings, their profits— 
“net operating income”—were smaller 
in 1923 than seven years before in 
spite of the large new investment that 
has been made in their properties. 


Railway operating expenses and 
taxes are more than double what they 
were in 1916. Railway profits are 
smaller. Ask yourself, then, why cer- 
tain public men and certain railway 
labor union leaders join in demand- 
ing’ legislation that would cause all 
reductions of rates to be taken out of 
railway profits? 


Is This Business 
—or Politics? 


Is this fair—or is it unfair? Is it 
business—or is it politics? 

Are they trying sincerely to bring 
about substantiak reductions of rates 
for the benefit of the farmers? 

Or are they trying to financially 
wreck the railways, and render it im- 
possible for them to render the pub- 
lic good and adequate service? 

Whatever the purpose of it, this 
would be the effect of the policy of 
regulation advocated by the men re- 
ferred to. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic 
information about railroad matters. Any questions that you would like to ask 


will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway; 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
RALPH BUDD, President; 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry; 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, Preéident, 
Union Pacific System. 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway; 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railway, 
Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-K ansas-Texas 





ATTENTION in the large marketing 
centers in the past few weeks has 
been centered largely on the develop- 
ment of the new f.o.b. auctions. These 
auctions, however, are handling 
largely grapes, with a relatively lim- 
ited tonnage of oranges and apples. 

The fruit trade of the United States 
right now is watching an auction 
fight which has developed in Chicago. 
A few weeks ago the two auction 
companies of Chicago were consoli- 
dated and formed the Chicago Fruit 
Auction Co. It was claimed by the 
small independents that this company 
was controlled by three or four big 
interests, that it would be impossible 
to make money through its channels, 
that they had sewed up nearly all its 
terminals and were rapidly taking 
steps to throttle the Chicago fruit in- 
dustry and to get absolute control of 
sales. This the Chicago Fruit Auc- 
tion Co. has denied. Nevertheless, 
several hundred commission mer- 
chants, small handlers, etc., have 
formed the Independent Fruit & Prod- 
uce Auction Co. They have secured 
the Northwestern terminal and are 
holding daily auctions at the saan of 
the State Street bridge. 

The result of this fight will un- 
doubtedly mean a movement of a 
larger tonnage of fruit for the time 
being, at least in Chicago territory, 
but it will probably also mean that 
the fruit will be sold at a lower price. 
However, this may stimulate a de- 
mand and start the large tonnage of 
apples into consumption much more 
rapidly than would otherwise be 
true. 

The Wenatchee advertising cam- 
paign has been carried on extensively 
this year. One feature instituted in 
Chicago suburbs was having agents 
call from house to house, attempting 
to sell the housewife whole boxes of 
Wenatchee apples, these apples to be 
delivered through the medium of her 
own local grocer or fruit dealer. 

An introduction of this kind might 
be rather expensive but it is probably 
a step in the right direction. It is 
probably much better than the at- 
tempts which were made _ several 
years ago to sell such apples on @ 
c.o.d. basis. This proved disastrous 
to those who attempted to handle it 
as the housewives often claimed that 
they had not ordered the fruit, or 
claimed the variety was wrong, or 
stated frankly that they did not have 
the money that day. The plan finally 
had to be dropped. 

This system tried by Wenatchee, 
however, where a housewife can se- 
cure the fruit through her own grocer 
or fruit dealer, would seem to be a 
better proposition. 

The large movement of apples in 
the country to storage plants has 
largely ceased. The western growers 
rapidly filled up their own storage 
plants and have now filled practically 
all the big cold storage plants in the 
middle west with western boxed 
apples. Virginia growers are reported 
as having stored very heavily, while 
in New York it is reported the cold 
storage holdings are much less than 
had been anticipated. 

As far as the western boxed apples 
are concerned, the fruit in eastern 
cold storage plants is still in first 
hands, that is, it is held by growers 
or by western shipping organizations. 
The fruit, however, is attractive and 
in good condition and is holding up 
well. 

It is going to be absolutely neces- 
sary, however, in the relatively near 
future for a greatly increased ton- 
nage of both boxed and barreled ap- 
ples to be moved into the channels of 
trade. The present system of having 





buyers go to cold storage plants and 








buy a car now and then is not ie ining 
the tonnage rapidly enough. 

If anything, the market has 
strengthened slightly in both barrels 
and boxes, although such strengthen- 
ing has not been very material. The 
weather conditions throughout the 
east during the fall have not been con- 
ducive to heavy apple consumption. 
With the coming of cold, snappy 
weather, it is believed the fruit will 
move more readily Oranges and 
grapefruit have een gradually 
strengthening on the market despite 
the big tonnage which 1s in sight this 
year. This is due to the fact that 
the fruit is being very carefully dis- 
tributed. 

There is a movement on the Pacific 
Coast to form a company for the ex- 
port of western apples to European 
markets or other foreign centers. 
This movement has been on the way 
for a number of years but it seemed 
in the past rather difficult to put it 
across. It is believed now, however, 
that the time is ripe for the forma- 
tion of an export organization. The 
meetings being held in various sec- 
tions of the northwest are being well 
attended by very representative men 
and it is believed that this time an 
export corporation, which will mean 
much to the Pacific Coast apple ex- 
porters, will be formed. 

The expected slump in the Euro- 
pean market occurred. It is hard to 
conceive how the sending of such 
large quantities of apples to Great 
Britain within a relatively short time 
would not be followed by a slump, and 
the slump occurred, the European mar- 
ket at a time being even less than the 
American market, from which must 
be deducted heavy selling and trans- 
portation charges, and to make mat- 
ters worse, about the time the slump 
came, the exchange took a, very dis- 
astrous drop. , 

The failure of the British to be 
willing to store large quantities: of 
apples as soon as they arrive ac- 
counts partly for the situation. Also, 
the arrival of steamers carrying very 
large loads at very frequent intervals 
tended to depress the market. As re- 
gards the storage situation, it was 
said that some English speculators, 
despite the fact that the English are 
opposed to cold storage, do practice 
the storing of fruit on quite an exten- 
sive scale. 

The British market will probably 
right itself as the sailings become a 
little less frequent. The formation 
of large export corporations in this 
country, which will have their own 
representatives abroad, may do very 
much to clarify the British situation 
and put their handling of fruit very 
much on the American basis. 





I" WILL surprise many horticultur- 
ists to learn that the Georgia pecan 
crop has a greater value than the 
famous Georgia peach crop, at least 
that is the claim being made this fall 
by the pecan growers, despite the 
fact that their crop is not up to nor- 
mal. The sales are geod, however, 
the better grades bringing from 60 to 
75 cents a pound. The acreage is in- 
creasing very rapidly and the pecan 
is going to become more and more a 
source of great wealth to the state of 
Georgia. Other southern states will 
also share a like prosperity, as the 
pecan is being pretty well developed 
throughout the entire south. 





DURING the past two years Michi- 
gan has shipped a total of over 
24,000 cars of fruit and this tonnage 
is increasing rapidly. Nearly 10,000 
carloads of grapes were shipped and 
nearly 14,000 cars of apples, 
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Merchandizing the Michi- 
gan Apple 


(Continued from page 8) 

long as they are available in the mar- 
ket. There is no special period when 
they consume more than at other 
times. Practically the same comment 
may be made for the figures in rows 
2, 3, and 4, in this same table, repre- 
senting the monthly sales from three 
chain store systems in Grand Rapids. 
Number 2 represents 21 retail stores; 
Number 3, 11 stores; and Number 4, 
23 stores. Rows 5 and 6 present fig- 
ures for two fancy retail stores in 
Grand Rapids. Row 7 shows the 
monthly consumption of apples by one 
Lansing restaurant. Row 8 shows the 
monthly sales for one chain system 
representing about 500 retail stores. 

Judged by these figures, the demand 
of the consuming public for apples 
is practically constant as long as they 
are obtainable. For the ultimate con- 
sumer, there is no special peak sea- 
son. His appetite for apples apparent- 
ly is but little keener in the fall, when 
the crop is being harvested and the 
supply is abundant, than it is in the 
spring when the farmer no longer has 
apples to sell. Furthermore, to him it 
makes little difference where the ap- 
ples come from. He wants them 
throughout the year, he has the money 
to pay for them and he gets them. 
That is his frame of mind. This is 
the actual condition of the retail trade 
in apples at the present time. It is 
a condition with which both retailer 
and wholesaler are well acquainted 


. and their business is organized accord- 


ingly. To put it briefly in the words 
of a chain store manager: ‘Mer- 
chandising apples is not materially 
different than merchandising sugar or 
salt or canned soups. The demand 
fs uniform and steady.” Though a 
perishable in one sense, the apple has 
in a still larger sense become a staple. 
This is in a more or less marked can- 
trast to conditions a quarter of a 
century or more ago. It represents a 
change that has come about gradual- 
ly, so gradually that the Michigan 


grower has not realized it, and to 
which he has not adjusted his busi- 
ness. It is a change that might be 
described as “what the furnace has 
done to the apple business,” for the 
average cellar is no longer a place for 
storing apples, and indeed many peo- 
ple no longer have cellars. The day 
when the consumer buys his apples 
by the barrel to put away for the win- 
ter is gone. He now buys by the 
peck, by the pound or by the dozen. 
To the producer, this may seem un- 
fortunate, but, unfortunate or not, it 
is a condition that is not likely to be 
changed; or, if changed, the change 
will not be in the direction of condi- 
tions as they were. Even legislative 
action can’t help out in a matter of 
this kind. 

When Does the Producer Sell His 

Apples? 

I just stated that the Michigan pro- 
ducer has not readjusted his business 
to these new conditions of the retail 
trade. The data presented in Table 3 
are sufficent evidence on this point. 
TABLE III.—CARLOT SHIPMENTS OF 

MICHIGAN APPLES, MONTH 
BY MONTH. 
1919 ~ 1920 1921 1922 


crop. crop. crop, crop 
DY 0s kee 12 55 516 307 
ee 608 1,152 1,219 913 
Sept. 1,040 1,188 1,772 1,001 
D Lutematne 1,587 2,102 2,327 2,727 
Per cent of 
total 95% 72% 98% 83% 
__ Ee 175 1,300 112 83 
Per cent of 
total 99% 93% 99% 96% 
| a 7 175 15 95 
pS 2 51 12 35 
Sa 0 92 6 33 
eee 1 70 7 35 
PS ee 1 26 1 13 
Ce 2 1 0 1 
SEDR -cscues 0 0 0 0 
Total ... 3,435 6,212 5,987 5,996 


Ninety-five per cent of the 1919 crop 
had been shipped out by November 
1 and 99 per cent by December 1; 
of the 1920 crop, 72 per cent had left 
the growers’ hands by November 1 
and 93 per cent by December 1; of the 
1921 crop 98 per cent had left the 
growers’ hands by November 1, 99 
per cent by December 1; and in 1922, 
83 per cent had been shipped by No- 


vember 1, 96 per cent by December 1. 
These figures include only carlot ship- 
ments, but it is probable that they 
would be even more striking were 
truck and other local shipments to be 
included. In brief, Michigan growers 
force their apples on the market at 
harvest time, taking whatever price 
may be offered. When the consumer’s 
demand reaches its peak in midwin- 
ter, Michigan fruit is practically un- 
obtainable and the cream of the sea- 
son’s trade is left to growers in other 
sections. This fact is mentioned re- 
peatedly by both wholesalers and re- 
tailers who say that during August, 
September and October from 50 to 80 
per cent of the apples they handle are 
Michigan grown; for their holiday 
trade the proportion is very much 
smaller and during March and April 
only 5 or 10 per cent of their apples 
are from Michigan orchards. New 
York, Washington and other states are 
then furnishing them the bulk of their 
supplies. In other words, in a broad 
way, Michigan producers are not sell- 
ing their apples when the consumer 
wants them. They have a staple prod- 
uct for which the demand is steady, 
continuous, but they force the trade 
to absorb it all within a comparatively 
short period. The situation is compar- 
able to that of a shoe manufacturer 
who would place all his year’s pro- 
duction on the market for the Haster 
trade, or to that of the sugar import- 
ers should they sell the entire sea- 
son’s crop right after the cane harvest 
in Cuba and the beet harvest in Colo- 
rado. Such tactics would demoralize 
the market for a while, afford shrewd 
speculators an ideal opportunity for 
quick returns, and turn the best of 
the season’s trade over to other manu- 
facturers, producers or _ importers. 
People want their shoes and their 
sugar day by day and week by week. 
They have come to want their apples 
in the same way. Producers are left 
the choice between changing the na- 
ture of this seasonal demand, adjust- 
ing themselves to it or taking the 
consequences. To change the nature 
of the demand is well nigh impossible 
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and it may be questioned if it would 
be desirable were it possible. As yet 
Michigan growers have not adjusted 
themselves to this comparatively new 
situation that has more or less crept 
in on them unawares. The result is 
they are taking the consequences. 


The Remedy for the Situation. 


The practical question is: What is 
to be done about it? Pack in boxes 
instead of barrels and _ baskets? 
Change grading laws? Revamp market- 
ing machinery? Ship to more distant 
markets? Obtain lower freight rates? 
Ship by truck instead of train? Sell 
f. o. b. instead of on commission? 
These surely are pertinent questions, 
but they all deal with minor aspects 
of the real problem. Work out the 
solution to any one of them in any 
way that suits your fancy and you 
still have the job on your hands of 
merchandising your product. Sup- 
pose you do pack in boxes, suppose 
you do ship by truck, suppose you do 
eliminate some middleman, the ulti- 
mate consumer will only buy and pay 
for that fruit pound by pound, day by 
day, through fall, winter and spring 
months. Box packing won’t make 
him (or her) do otherwise, nor will 
lower freight rates, nor an act of the 


legislature. The situation is an 
economic one and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 


Fortunately, the solution of the 
problem is comparatively simple, 
though perhaps not easy. It is largely 
within the growers’ own control It 
may be summed up in the one word 
“storage.” This may be either com- 
mon air-cooled storage at the farm or 
cold storage at loading poiuts in the 
producing districts or larger distribut- 
ing centers. Michigan fruit growers 
are now practically without storage 
facilities. With a commercial pro- 
duction averaging a million and a half 
barrels annually, storage facilities for 
at least a million barrels should be 
provided. 

This does not mean that it would 
be advisable to store all of our ap- 


(Concluded on page 35) 








the bark scales are reached. 





powerful, but easy 
working pump will 
supply 2 leads of hose. 
All working perts 
brass. 





AKE no chances on wasted effort in spraying seasons. 
equipment that measures up to the job and insures profitable 
results. You want adequate capacity so that you can get over the 
ground fast, save time and labor, and take quick advantage of 
favorable weather. You want good pressure so that the tree is 
thoroughly covered and all crevices and breeding places beneath 





two leads of hose. Converted into 
field crop sprayer by simply adding 
Deming 4 Row Spray Boom 





THE COMET 
Long Distance 
Spray Gun 
All brass 
weights, only 


CENTURY BARREL 

SPRAYER THE “FARMER’S FRIEND” 
The premier of all e 
barrel’ sprayers. Used eae ae 2% Ibs. Remov- 
for general spraying, Substantial platform and hardwood able discs change 
per vn age ASA shafts. 50 gallon tank. Easy work- capacity. Grip 
washing, etc. xugged, ing, powerful hand pump will supply control © gradu- 


outfit. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 952 DEPOT STREET, SALEM, OHIO 


Use 









ates spray. Use 
with any power 


Power Sprayers in 3 Capacities 


Capacity and pressure depend on the pump—the pump is the 


heart of the spray outfit. 


do the job RIGHT. 


Built in a range of capacities to fit all conditions. - 
5 gal. per min., 250 lb. pressure 
12 gal. per min., 300 Ib. pressure 
30 gal. per min., 400 lb. pressure 
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Deming has enjoyed a reputation as leader in the pump in- 
dustry for 43 years. You can depend on a Deming Pump to 


Deming Power Sprayers give you all the features you have 
wanted at a price you can afford to pay. 





Complete Catalog Free 


a a ee 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
962 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Please send me your complete spray catalog covering hand 
and power spray outfits. 
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TKINS 


_PRUNING 






Cut Faster, 
Easier and 
Last Longer 


ITH ATKINS Pruning Saws you can do your pruning better, 

easier, and do it in less time. These saws are made of “Silver 
Steel’”—the finest saw steel in the world. That’s why they take a 
keener edge, cut faster, run easier, and stay sharp longer with less 
filing than any other saws. 


Our Duplex Pruner, shown here, is a popular saw. It has two cutting 
edges—one for fine cutting, the other for heavier work. There are 
other ATKINS Saws for every pruning need; also hand saws, .cross 
cut saws, buck saws, circular saws—in fact, saws for all purposes. 
Look for the name “ATKINS” when you buy your saw. It means 
greatest value and satisfaction per dollar. 


This Book Sent You FREE 


Every fruit grower should have a copy 
of this helpful book. It tells the correct 
methods and proper time for pruning 
every kind of tree. It shows how suc- 
cessful pruning is done quicker and easier 
with the right tools. Just write your 
name, address, and dealer’s name on the 
margin of this page, and mail it to us. 


Write for it TODAY 
C. ATKINS & CO,, Inc. 


Makers of “‘Silver Steel’? Saws and Tools 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 










PRUNING 


and PRUNING SAWS 










E.C.ATKINS 
& COMPA NY mc. 
BAW CTOOL MERE 

WAROLAS. IND, 
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SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
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Mee BOLENS POWER HOE 


and Lawn 
Mower Tractor 3 
It seeds, it cul- 






wrt MOST tivates, it mows 
the lawn. It sup- 
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CUSHMAN POWER 


for Sprayers and Dusters 
These well known vertical throttling-governed engines 
are used for power by many of the leading manufacturers 
who recognize the absolute necessity to the users of 


Lighter Weight—Greater Capacity 
*iHig er Pressure 


es are much lighter in weight. built more com- 
yin ver — tate ved a8 pound. Res aie dust “proof 4ELP. Unit with radiator 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Insect Pests of the Goose- 
berry 


by C. F. Greeves Carpenter 


OOSEBERRY and currants are at- 

tacked by only a few insects in 
comparison with other crops, and 
these few are more difficult of control, 
because most of their work is done in 
the inside of the fruit and stems. 


Gooseberry Fruit Fly. 


The gooseberry fruit fly is orange 
colored, and about the size of the com- 
mon house fly, but with clouded, in- 
stead of clear, wings. The adult fly 
emerges from its overwintering home 
in the soil about the middle of May, 
mates and lays its oblong, white eggs 
just under the skin of the berries. 
Egg-laying lasts until the end of June; 
the eggs hatch into white maggots 
which work among the seeds, and 
when fully grewn (usually the latter 
part of summer or early fall) they 
leave the berries and enter the soil to 
a depth of a couple of inches, there to 
This 
pupal stage lasts for about 8 or 9 
months, and it is during this period 
that most effective control work can 
be done by thoroughly cultivating the 
ground, thus exposing and destroying 
the overwintering pupae. 

The work of this fly is easily dis- 
cernible for the punctures made by 
the female, then depositing her eggs, 
turn either red or brown and are 
slightly sunken in the berry. The 
maggot working in the fruit causes it 
to ripen or drop prematurely. 

Another control method (and one 
which should be put into practice im- 
mediately) would be to cover every 
bush with fine netting, tying it tightly 
at the surface of the soil. This would 
not, of course, be practicable on a 
large scale. 


Gooseberry Borer. 


Another pest of the gooseberry in 
the northern and central Sierra Moun- 
tains is the gooseberry borer, a dull 
black beetle measuring about an inch, 
The larvae of these beetles enter the 
stem at a fork of the bush, and bur- 
row downwards into the roots, which 
results in the death of the stem or, 
in more severe cases, to the whole 
bush. Such parts should be cut out 
and burned. 

Currant Borer. 

The adult imported currant borer 
is a clear-winged moth measuring 
about half an inch, with a wing ex- 
panse (from the tip of one wing to 
the tip of the other) of about three- 
quarters of an inch. The body color 
is pitch black, with six yellow bands 
around the body and two longitudinal 
stripes on the portion between the 
head and the abdomen. The egg- 
laying period is during May and June. 
The light brown, spherical eggs are 
laid singly near the buds and these 
quickly hatch into yellowish, black- 
headed caterpillars, three-quarters of 
an inch long. These bore into the 
cane and feed upon the pith. By fall 
their work has extended to the roots, 
where they hibernate. In _ spring 
pupation takes place, and in May the 
adult moth emerges by cutting an exit 
hole in the stem. 

Canes so attacked quickly show a 
sickly appearance and die. Such 
canes should be cut out and burned 
or, where the damage is noticed in the 
live canes, a wire should be inserted 
in the hole made by the entrance of 
the larva, and the pest speared and 
killed in this manner. The latter 
method would save any living canes 
from being cut out. 

Should the familiar red spider be 
present, dusting with sulphur will 
quickly control this pest. 





The Fig 
by J. E. Fitzgerald 


NE OF the oldest fruits known is 

the fig. The fig and grape are 
mentioned quite often in the Bible. 
It is a great favorite with nearly 
every family, to eat fresh and for 
preserves. It makes the most delf- 
cious preserves of most any fruit. 
While this is an old fruit and one 


that can be grown in all of our south- 
ern states, yet there are quite a num- 
ber of people that have never seen 
figs grow. They grow acres and 
acres of this fruit in the extreme 
South. It ‘is a mistaken idea that 
they will not grow anywhere else. 
Here in central Texas, where they 
will freeze down in the winter, we 
have fine luck growing them. After 
they sprout up in the spring, they will 
then have lots of fruit that will begin 
to ripen in August, and from then on 
till frost we have lots of figs. 

I do not know of a more profitable 
fruit for market or home use than the 
fig. It is an old established fruit in 
the “Old States” where the winters 
are not quite so severe and where it 
rains lots. But they also bear fine 
where the rain is not so abundant. 
When the trees are protected some 
way through the winter—or planted 
on the south side of some large build- 
ing or hedge—they will not freeze 
down and will have earlier fruit than 
they do when they have to sprout up 
again every spring. Sometimes the 
little moth or candle fly is a nuisance 
as you then have to gather the figs 
before they get real ripe; but when 
you are not bothered with this insect 
it is a great deal better to let the 
figs stay on the bush till they are 
real ripe. They are very easy to 
preserve; just wash and stem and 
put them in a stone or granite vessel, 
adding three-fourths as much sugar 
as fruit, and let stand over night and 
cook in the juice that will be in the 
vessel the next morning until the 
syrup is as thick as desired. 

They are also good candied and 
used to fill layer cakes and to make 
the famous Fig Newtons. The trees 
need no special attention—just keep 
the ground around them clean like 
you should around any other fruit 
tree. 





Future of Apple and Prune 
Industry 


(Continued from page 23) 

I am satisfied that you did not have 
too many fresh prunes in Walla Walla 
and Idaho this year but that there is 
something else at the bottom of your 
troubles. I think I know what some 
of these things are but I prefer not 
to state them at this.time;: but despite 
the fact that peaches and pears were 
selling well, your prune handling was 
a terrible failure. 

As regards your third question, I 
would say “Yes.” The Northwest ap- 
ple crop must be a quality crop—fair 
size, high color and must be delivered 
at the market in a firm condition so 
that it will stand storage. As far as 
the working class is concerned, they 
are today among the best paid people 
in the country—perhaps better able to 
buy high priced Northwest apples 
than are the middle class. 

I am sorry I cannot go into these 
things more in detail but I know you 
will be interested in watching for 
some of my articles in future issues. 
—C. I, Lewis. 





Encourage Birds in 


Orchards 
by Agnes Hilco 


"THERE are a good many birds that 
will come to the orchard both in 
summer and in winter if we will study 
their habits and their needs and pro- 
vide conditions to suit. In winter, 
nothing will attract birds more than 
some food where they can get it and 
not be exposed too much to their 
enemies. A platform high up with a 
place to fasten suet so it cannot be 
carried away by larger birds, and 
where grain can be distributed, will 
call many birds that will stay with us, 
while bird houses in summer will 
entice the nest builders. The purple 
martin is a home lover and will come 
and take possession of a house and 
colonize it until you will have the air 
full of them, and they catch a multi- 
tude of injurious insects, for they are 
always on the wing, seeking them. 
Woodpeckers seek insects on trees in 
winter, and there are several other 
small birds that do the same, 
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The Orchard Home Department 
by Mary Lee Adams 


Medical Aid Free for All 


-M ANY a poor mother is haunted by 


the thought that, should her chil- 
dren fall ill there will be no money 
with which to pay a doctor’s bill. 
Should her husband need the atten- 
tion of a physician to fit him for the 
toil that provides bread for the fam- 
ily, he may be forced through poverty 
to postpone taking the necessary 
measures until too late. 
The {dea that a day may come when 


the moneyless will be able to com- 


mand exactly the same degree of 
medical attention as the millionaire 
might be dismissed as a Utopian 
dream were it predicted by a less au- 
thority than the President of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. 
Ray Liman Wilbur, who also enjoys 
the distinction of being President of 
Leland Stanford University. 

When such a man tells his fellows, 
as he did at the November conven- 
tion in Des Moines, that their next 
atep forward will be the giving of 
medical aid regardless of the patient’s 
ability to pay the bill, we may be sure 
that he speaks not in ignorance of 
the already astonishing amount of 
charity practice which even poor and 
overworked doctors now give asa free 
will offering to suffering humanity. Nor 
ean he disregard the economic difficul- 
ties-which present themselves. Some 
solution must have occurred to this 
doctor’s. experienced mind. 


As the poet Lowell has taught us, 


pretty much the only thing we get 
without paying for it is wéather. “No 
price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had .by the poorest 
comer.” Yet how wonderful it would 
be to see this eminent doctor’s pre- 
diction come true. The picture he 
draws fs cheerful. “Not only would 
life be prolonged and human happi- 
ness increased, but the whole aspect 
of life would be altered,” if all alike 
might benefit by all that the doctors 
know. 





Men Make Family Loaf 


TH SENTIMENTAL among us 
used to thrill when our phono- 
graphs assured us that it was ‘ 
blossom time in Normandy.” 
sweet, how pastoral, how fragrant our 
vision of that lovely land. But how 
about when it’s bread-making time tn 
Normandy? That’s not quite so sweet 
to our taste. 

The Norman peasant regards bread- 
making as man’s work, and shudders 
at the brutality of the American who 
leaves this mighty task to the 
women. Once a month, and once only, 
bread is made on Norman farms. The 
loaves are three feet round and nearly 
a foot thick. They are mixed right 
on the floor of the barn and baked in 
huge brick ovens built in the stables. 

The first kneading is done by spank- 
ing the dough with clubs flattened at 
the ends. The second kneading, after 
the lump of leaven has done its work, 
is accomplished by a strenuous ath- 
letic process from which even the 
most militant female might shrink. 
Donning special kneading sabots, or 
shoes made of white wood, the farmer 
and his men leap upon the mass of 
risen dough and kick, stamp and fig 
about in it until they are fairly ex- 
hausted as they stumble round in the 
heavy, adhesive stuff. 

No wonder the resulting loaf is 
somewhat dingy and doubtful looking, 
but the Norman peasants probably do 
not care even to close their eyes as 
they bite into the trodden bread 
which, we are told, is “sweet, dry, 
and decidedly palatable.” 





Can You Express Your 
Views ? 


EVERY woman should be able. to 
“think on her feet,” as the saying 
ts, and not be so embarrassed by the 
sound of her own voice that she is 
unable to rise and express herself 
clearly in the presence of any consid- 


erable gathering. She misses a great 
deal if she cannot do this. 

How often we hear a woman com- 
ing away from a club meeting or 
community gathering say, “Oh, dear! 
I do wish I could have said what I 
think when that question came up. 
I just know they’ll regret having 
made that decision but, of course, it’s 
too late now.” 

What is it that prevents these 
women from saying what they want 
to? Most of them will tell you that 
they are “shy” or “bashful” or ‘so 
retiring.” They would come a lot 
nearer the truth if they said they 
were so self-conscious that they were 
unable to speak for wondering what 
kind of effect they might produce. 

To some this may sound unsympa- 
thetic, but they may see how true it 
is if they will just think of some cir- 
cumstance which would move them 
so deeply, so keenly, that they would 
jump up in their places and speak 
right out without any thought save 
of the thing they felt they must tell 
the others. That after all is the 
secret. Know what you wish to say, 
and then say it without thought of 
self. 

Many women really are shy, bash- 
ful and retiring, but if they are not 
self-conscious they will not be too 
embarrassed to speak before a num- 
ber of their friends and acquaint- 
ances. The .woman who cannot ex- 
press herself at ‘her club or society 
meeting, must give up hope of being 


-a real influence among her fellows. 





Mexico Sees the Light 


CHILD labor under the age of twelve 
years has been abolished in Mex- 
ico. We may not think this much to 
boast of, yet when compared with for- 
mer conditions there it marks.an im- 
mense improvement. 

The working day of children be 
tween twelve and fourteen years of 
age has been constitutionally fixed at 
six hours. Previous to this amend- 
ment the working day of children be- 
tween four and fourteen was from 
dawn till dark. We do not need the 
words of Senor Roel, New York Con- 
sul General from Mexico, to assure’us 
that such hours of labor resulted in 
children who are dwarfed mentally, 
morally and physically. 

A really hopeful note is that the gov- 
ernment is rapidly establishing both 
day and night schools for the child 
workers of Mexico. Surely it cannot 
be long before the uttermost parts of 
the earth are awakened to the hein- 
ousness of unregulated child labor. 

The sooner this happens the more 
we will rejoice. Let us remember, 
however, that every forward step 
taken by other nations reduces. our 
own lead in this vitally important 
matter of humane legislation for the 
protection of children. The women 
of the United States must persist in 
their efforts to keep our country in the 
forefront of such legislation. 





Little Homes of Laughter 


The little homes of laughter can be found 
on many a street, 

And it’s there that men and women in 
the bond of friendship meet; 

Oh, the mansions on the highway may be 
handsomer to see 

And the rich man’s oo be lovely with 
the bloom of plant and tree, 

But the glory of the nation and tts 
strength from day to day 

Are the little homes of lauehter where 
the children romp and play. 


The little homes of laughter, homes the 
thousands know and keep, 

Where the mothers croon at evening as 
they rock their babes to sleep, 

And the tethers in their shirt-sleeves find 
some little task to 

Oh, aX there you'll see the glory of the 
old Red, White and Blue; 

In the little homes of pays standing 

orth, South, East or West, 

It is there you'll see the nation at its 

finest and its best. . 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


It’s Good to Live in 1924 


"THe BEST greeting I can give our 
orchard women this New Year is: 
“Thy own wish wish I thee.” If each 
of us could but have our darling wish 
we'd be as happy as larks. So we 
think. Many would wish for money, 
many for leve, some would wish for 
fame and some for rest. “Thy own 
wish wish I thee in every place.” 

But though wishes are various, there 
js one which it is safe to say 99 
“women out of 100 indulge in their in- 
most souls. We all would like to be 
young and handsome. If we are “get- 
ting on” or have not been blessed with 
beauty, we may still be commendably 
cheerful, but where is the woman who 
would not accept a load of good looks 
if offered to her, or who would not re- 
jeet the load of years if burdened with 
them? 

It befits the New Year season to 
moralize on good resolutions. Instead, 
I’lt venture to be frivolous at the risk 
of confirming the judgment of a reader 
who informs me that I write very 
much as raving maniacs talk. It ar- 
gues a tough fiber on my part to rally 
serenely from such a blow. I return 
to the agreeable consideration of youth 
and beauty. 


Past Her Prime at 21 


Youth and beauty being almost 
synonymous, we look back with some 
pity on women of a time when, far 
more than now, woman’s chief stock 
in trade was physical attractiveness, 
and when it faded so soon. If we may 
believe the literature of a century or 
80 ago, 2 woman’s prime passed with 
her teens. Whether the beauty of 19 
became really less lovely at 21 mat- 
ters little. She was supposed to have 
diminished charm and, as every wom- 
an knows, it makes far less difference 
what she actually looks like than what 
she can .make people think she looks 
like. Small wonder that she early 
gained the reputation of diminishing 
her age in hopes of enhancing her 
assets. 

A Longer Day Dawns 


Conditions are brighter now even 
for the older woman, and a perfectly 
glorious prospect opens for the young 
girl of today. Custom and science 
unite in banishing many of the signs 
of age for the period of her natural 
life. That period is being constantly 
prolonged, which would be but a doubt- 
ful good if health and activity were not 
also maintained. 

But health and activity go hand in 
hand.. Grandmother no longer knits in 
the chimney corner as of yore. More 
than a hundred years ago there was 
many a grandmother of 36 who sat 
to one side as a mere spectator of the 
whirl of life. “Her show was over’ 
and she took no active part. 

There is an increasing army of 
women engaged in business, in the 
professions, in public life, art, litera- 
ture, etc., who are often just arriving 
as they near 40. Women who are en- 
gaged in the great accomplishment of 
making a successful, happy home have 
no idea of allowing professional wom- 
en to get ahead of them, and have 
cultivated a lasting charm. 


We Have Learned Much 

Out of the welter of theories and 
fads thrust upon us for the .perfect- 
ing of our minds, souls and bodies, 
women have extracted some sound 
knowledge, aided by experience and 
observation. Much ‘has been gained 
from the exercise enthusiasts. They 
have taught us that even the brain 
grows feeble if not kept actively em- 
ployed, and certainly our moral 
muscles weaken if they doino wrestling 
with the powers of evil. 

As for our physical condition, it be- 
comes lethargic and reacts on our 
nerves. We may be bold enough to 
disobey the injunction to hike five 
miles a day, rain or shine, we may 
even defy the “daily dozen,” but if 


we use our muscles regularly in work 
or walking or sports, we know there’s 
a much better chance to feel well and 
to act agreeably. Active, shapely and 
graceful bodies are the_ reward of 
proper exercise. 

We have learned also from those 
who place their sole dependence on 
fresh air. Not all of us have been 
persuaded that no one can live who 
keeps the windows shut at night, but 
all know the “stuffy” feeling that ac- 
companies prolonged exclusion of fresh 
air. We know we ‘feel better and 
brighter if we have plenty of pure air 
at all times. Brighter eyes and clearer 
skins result. 

Again—the disciples of hydrother- 
apy would lead us to conclude that 
health, beauty and longevity hold di- 
rect relation to the number of hours 
spent immersed in water or showered 
by hot sprays. Few of us care to go 
the lengths recommended by Dr. Bene- 
dict Lust who advocates eight hours 
under a hot spray as a grand rejuve- - 
nator. Still less would we venture on 
the extreme of the famous Prof. Hebra 
of Vienna, who has kept patients im- 
mersed in warm water for as much as 
nine months. Yet we do accept the 
fact that water.applied frequently and 
lavishly to the skin is healthful, beau- 
tifying and rejuvenating. 

We Eat Too Much 

When the lower animals are ailing, 
they fast. Many physicians maintain 
that we too would be much better for 
more frequent fasts and a generalty 
lighter diet. The gigantic stretch of 
90 days without food is claimed by a 
successful practitioner to have result- 
ed in great benefit to the patient. 
Some of the menus suggested as suffi- 
cient make us hope that should we 
ever be condemned to partake so spar- 
ingly we might first be turned into 
humming birds. 

Yet we have heeded the warning. 
There has been a tremendous change 
since the days when a single meal was 
graced with barbecued oxen, heavy 
venison pasties, roasted sheep and 
spitted birds, with little alleviation 
from fruits and vegetables. Our di- 
gestive systems not being now so se- 
verely taxed, we accumulate fewer old 
age poisons. 


Mind Over Matter 


Though we may have no kaning 
toward Christian Science, though ,we 
May not repeat “Day by day in every 
Way” as a sure defense against all 
mortal ills, yet we know that cultiva- 
tion of a calm, contented spirit is un- 
excelled as first aid, not only in actual 
bodily well-being; but in keeping the 
countenance unlined and youthful. 

Tests recently made at a number of 
colleges show that in the lust -few 
decades women students have gained 
more than one inch in height and 
show a substantially higher degree of 
general phySical development. In- 
crease in athletic sports and the ac- 
companying greater ease, lightness and 
freedom of dress have contributed 
much to this improvement in physique. 

At one time this greater develop- 
ment would not have been considered 
any improvement at all. A quite love- 
ly old lady once said to me, “I would 
have been a very pretty girl, my dear. 
if I had not been unfortunately tall.” 
She was five feet six inches, and it 
seemed rather indelicate to attain 
such masculine proportions. 

It is good to live today when women 
are better off in most respects than 
they were many, many years ago. 
That the waman of tomorrow may be 
born into still brighter times is worth 
some effort on the part of this genera- 
tion. That glorious tomorrow may be 
hastened if we carry out the orders of 
the Big Five in the Health Department 
—Doctors Fresh Air, Exercise, Clean- 
liness, Moderation and Cheerfulness. 





“Why is the little fellow crying?” 

“Because he can’t have a holiday.” 

“Why can’t he have a holiday?” 

“Because he doesn’t go to school 
yet!” 
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You Must F ight Film 


No whiter teeth 
without that 


If you want whiter teeth, you must 
combat the film that clouds them. 
Millions do that now. Wherever you 
look you can see the results. 

Make this free test and see the re- 
sults on your own teeth. 


The cloud is film 


The cloud on teeth is film. At first 
the film is viscous. You can feel it 
now. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it, so much of the film 
remains. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That’s how teeth 
lose beauty. 

Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in 
it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

You have little chance to escape 
_ troubles if you do not fight the 

m. ae 

Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. One dis- 

























integrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved by 
many careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Now 
careful people of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 


See what it does 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva.. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits better. These 
combined results are bringing to mil- 
lions benefits you want. 

Send the coupon for a ieee. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad that you 
made this test. Cut out coupon now. 





































Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 

















10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.631, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 











Only one tube to a family. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
































Here’s the most practical 
and authoritative catalog 
‘about Fruit Packing and 
Grading ever written. It tells 
the grower how to profitably 
pack and grade his fruit 
through utilizing modern im- 
proved methods. Send today 
for a copy — you'll find it 
interesting, informative —in- 
spirational ! 
We want every orcnardist to have one! 


Cutler Mfg. Co. 


Fruit Packing Maciney 
ortiand, Oregon 
HIGH 


REILIN G’S crave CHICKS 


You want healthy, vigorous, pure bred chicks—the kind that mature quickly 
and eS into early layers. We have them—‘‘HIGH GRADE and SPE- 
CIAL ED BLOOD TESTED MATINGS.”" For six years they have 
been the —y¥ de for thousands of — buyers from coast to coast. 
Better than ever for 1924. Fourteen best ing ties. Moderate in pees. 
Satisfactory ae. Our big, illustrated chick catalog gives complete in 
formation; it’s free; write for your copy today. 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 











Home Laundering Process 


"THERE is a logical, systematic, effi- 
cient process for home laundering 
that, when followed, will insure the 
proper treatment of every garment 
with the least time and labor expendi- 
ture. Every woman owes it to herself 
and family to have a good system and 
follow it. The family owes it to 
mother to provide her with the proper 
equipment and a convenient laundry 
room to lighten her load. 

The first thing to do is to decide on 
wash day and then stick to it as far 
as is possible. To the confirmed Mon- 
day-washers, it will be somewhat of 
a shock to know that there are some 
points in favor of Tuesday as wash 
day. By washing on Tuesday, Mother 
has a chance to put the house in order 
after the week-end, do some cooking, 
and send out the flat pieces to the 
laundry (if she happens to find it con- 
venient). Then, too, she has a chance 
to do her mending and stain removal 
so they will be ready for wash-day. 

The advocates for Monday have just 
as many good arguments: The clothes 
have plenty of time for drying and 
ironing, the family changed clothes at 
the end of the Week, and many extra 
things were worn and soiled over the 
week-end. Washing on Monday gets 
it off our minds the first of the week 
so that we are ready for other things 
after that. Each housewife should de- 
cide on the day and stick to it under 
ordinary conditions: 

The first step in the actual washing 
process is to gather up all the soiled 
clothes. Then sort them according to 
color, fabric, degree of soil and stains. 
The least soiled white clothes will 
form the first washing, and this will 
usually include table linens. Colored 
garments which will fade should never 
be put with the others. Delicate fab- 
rics, laces, organdies, and silks, should 
never be put through the regular ma- 
chine washing as there is danger of 
spoiling them. 

It pays to mend nearly all pieces 
before washing, especially any article 
which will be made worse in the 
washing, such as knit wear, hosiery, 
crochet or lace. If there is danger of 
stretching, the edges should be caught 
together, at least. For outside gar- 
ments, it does not pay to do them up 
nicely, and then wrinkle them by 

mending. 

Next comes the task of stain 
removal (discussed in detail in the 
July issue of the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine). First determine 
the type of stain, then decide on the 
proper method of removing it. If 
the goods is colored, the matter will 
be greatly complicated as stain re- 
movers have a tendency to take out 
the dyes also. The stain is much 
easier to remove if taken off soon 
after it gets on. Use dilute solutions 
if possible, and wash the garment im- 
mediately afterwards to prevent any 
destruction of the fabric or color. 
Paraffin may be put around the spot 
to prevent fading of the goods in re- 
moving the stain. 

Soaking is the next process, and 
farm washings will be greatly light- 
ened if the clothes are put through a 
soaking water before they go into the 
hot suds. This can go on in conjunc- 
tion with the stain removal, the white 
clothes and non-fading colored ones 
being ready for soaking. Certain 
stains, such as blood, are removed by 
soaking, but it should be done in a 
separate pan. 

The color should be “set” in all 
colored clothes showing a tendency to 
“bleed,” before trying to soak or wash 
them. Salt should be on hand to use 
if a color begins to bleed. Two cups 
of salt to the gallon of water is usual- 
ly effective, but more salt may be 


‘added until the bleeding stops. 


may be used for all colors, but it is” 
most effective for browns, black, pinks | 
and red. Vinegar is the mordant for, 
blues—use one-half cup to the gallon 
of* water. Sugar of lead (deadly 
joison) is best for lavenders—use one 
tablespoonful to 1 gal. of water. Be 
careful in using this chemical as it is 
poison, 

Now comes the actual washing 
process, which will be different for 
colored and for white clothes and for 
silks and woolens. This discussion 
will be limited to the washing of cot- 
tons and linens, the silks and woolens 
being reserved for separate treatment. 

Plain white pieces will stand much 
rougher treatment in washing than 
will colored garments. The main ob- 
ject in white washing is to have them 
white. Use lots of hot water and, 
plenty of soap. The soap is best when 
already dissolved to form a soap jelly 
—use 1 pt. to the rubbing of clothes 
and add more as needed. The addi- 
tion of one-half cup of washing soda 


solution (made by dissolving 1 Ib. of © 


washing soda in 1 gal. of water) will 
go a long way towards insuring white 
clothes. 

A washing machine is almost a 
necessary ~piece of equipment for the 
farm housewife with her heavy wash- 
ings. The clothes should now be 
washed in the hot frothy suds, either 
in the machine or on the board. . Stiff 
articles, such as jumpers, overalls, and 
corsets, can be more easily cleaned if 
a brush is used on them.- Wash on 
both sides. If you use a wash board, 
turn the garments wrong side out dur- 
ing the washing process so as to clean 
them on both sides. 

When washed wring them out of 
this water, rinse and soap the articles 
if they are to be boiled. Rinsing re- 
moves any dirt loosened by rubbing: 

White clothes are made whiter if 
they are boiled, provided the boiling 
is properly done. 
clothes should be soaped all over, and 
then placed in the boiler with clean 
cold water. 
as to prevent floating. Small pieces of 
soap may be thrown into the boiler to 
make additional suds. Bring to the 


boiling point and boil briskly for five — 


minutes. A scum will not form if 
sufficient soap is used to soften the 
water. 

Stir and press clothes down in 
boiler with clothes stick. When scald- 
ed, take out clothes with the stick, 
place in a tub of hot water and then 
cold water. Rinse in two clear waters 
to remove all dirt and soap. Never 


stint on the rinsing process as it is one — 


of the main points in white washings. 

While the first set of clothes is 
scalding, rub out the second in the 
same manner, and then continue with 


the third, until all the clothes have © 


been washed. Boil the sets in turn, 
using clean water in the boiler each 
time. 

Bluing is the next step in washing 
white clothes. Remember that it is 
not possible to over-rinse, and that 
any soap left in the garments may 
combine with the bluing tv cause iron- 
rust. Add the bluing to a tub.of clear 
water. If ball bluing-is used, tie it in 
a piece of cloth and rub it in the 
water. Test the “blueness” of the 
water in the hand or on a small gar- 
ment, and do not have it too blue. 
Stir the water each time if more 
blue is added. Never add bluing when 
clothes are in the blue-water, as they 
will be streaked. 

The clothes should be shaken out 
before going into the bluing so they 
will not become blue-streaked. If they 
are quite yellow, they may remain in 
the blue-water for some time, other 
wise one or two dippings is enough. 


Salt 





















After rinsing, the © 


Do not pack in so solidly, } 
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Methods of removing excess bluing are 
o rinse if mild, to reboil, or to i on 
he grass in the sun. 

The. washing of colored clothes re- 
quires more care. Difficult. colors 
should be washed separately by hand. 
4 Colored clothes should not be rubbed 
any longer than is necessary to re- 
move the soil. Avoid strong soaps 
and, of course, washing powders and 
washing soda should not be used be- 
cause of their tendency to bleach. Use 
Jukewarm water instead of hot water, 







































—— Salt. and turn the garment inside out in in themselves form excellent starches 
, but it is washing. It is essential to rinse well for delicate thin materials. 
ack, pinks $3 to remove all soap. Boiling is natural- . Certain colors and certain types of 
ordant for, ly not to be thought of for colored garments may well be tinted in the 
the gallon § clothes. starch water. Bluing is sometimes 
1 (deadly No bluing is necessary for colored used-for blue garments. Tea will give 
i—use one § clothes, and excessive starching is not a creamy tint, and coffee will result in 
water. Be § desirable. The clothes should dry in a tan color. Coloring, including dyes, 
al as it ig § the shade to prevent sun-fading. Do are often used for the more delicate 
not double or fold the garments in colors. 
washing § sprinkling as it may streak the color. Do not starch parts of garments 
erent for § TOO hot an iron in ironing is-some- that do not need it, such as shirt tails. 
8 and for § times harmful to delicate things. ‘Do not starch lacey things, as a usual 
liscussion Now we are ready to discuss the rule. Linens do not need any starch 
ng of cot- § starching process and the making of at all, while part linen materials will 
i woolens § starch. Rice flour is best for very need some starch. Leave undergar- 
reatment, | fine, delicate garments. A blend of ments unstarched insofar as is pos- 
and much j two-thirds wheat flour and one-third sible. 
ing than § cornstarch makes a-heavy starch, The clothes should be wrung out of 
main ob- § While the blend of two-thirds corn- the starch water, shaken out and hung 
ave them § &tarch and one-third wheat is the or- up to dry in good shape. When dry 
ater and,§ dinary commercial gloss starch. Good they should be brought in for sprink- 
yest when § Starch must be clear and transparent, ling and ironing. It is well to sprinkle 
soap jelly § resistant to moisture, and should not the night before, taking care not to 
f clothes § stick to the iron. use too much water. The ironing and 
The addi- To make the starch, pour boiling folding process will be discussed in 
ing soda § Water over gloss starch that has been another article, to appear later. 
> 1 Ib. of | 
iter) will H R : 
ng white oney ecipes 
lmost a Ww4k SUGAR conservation experiments taught us many valuable points 
t for the in the use of honey as a sugar substitute to make delicious cakes 
vy wash- & and puddings and pastries. We should not give these good things up just 
now be because the necessity for sugar economy is gone. This month I am giv- 
is, either ing a set of honey recipes which have been carefully tried out and found 
entirely satisfactory. 
an peor Honey may be uséd to replace either sugar or molasses, the honey 
leaned if flavor being delightful and more delicate than molasses. Honey requires 
Wash on less soda than molasses, one-fourth to one-half teaspoon to 1 cup of honey 
h board, being the usual amount. In substituting for sugar use 1 cup of honey to 
out dur- 1 cup of sugar, using one-fifth less milk for each cup of honey substituted 
to clean to keep the same volume of liquid. Spices, are especially favored for use 
with honey in all flour mixtures. - 
| out of Soft Honey Cake. Honey Baked Apples. 
articles ¢c. butter 1 t. soda 8 medium sized ec. honey 
ising re- é. honey. t. cinnamon apples innamon 
rubbing. ese t. ginger % c. water 2 T. butter 
rhiter if % ¢. sour milk 4c. flour Pare, halve, and core apples and are 
; . Ta n akin an our water into 
boiling Mad the age well Kn Pag esi an, put honey, over apples. Dot with 
ing, four sifted with soda and spices. Bake utter, and dust with cinnamon. Bake 
ver, an in a shallow pan. t 
h clean . Hard Honey Cake. Honey Charlotte Russe. 
) solidly, c. honey % t. cloves i gt a % ce. delicate honey 
ieces of AG ie Speck wire PePPer = Chill the honey by Placing the dish 
oiler to Ff t. soda ye gpm it i o— . eee om PB cr 
to the i T. water the cream an a o i e honey, 
for five ‘ te One 7 on. menetel at, ig the two wee. ines oe 
t. ground carda- - monds cut in small‘ lady fingers and t with honey an 
form if ~ tes peed pieces or chopped Cream. Serve very cold 
— Sift together the flour and spices, dis- Honey Raisin Apple Butter. 
solve the soda in the water, beat the egg ec. honey ¥%c. finely cut raisins 
own in and combine all the ingredients. Beat or c. water %c. each of spices 
n scald-° } knead the mixture in a thorough man- and salt 
2 stick,’ ner. Cook a small sample. If it does Heat to boiling. Add*4 c. of finely cut 
not rise sufficiently, add more soda and apples. Cook slowly until & good butter 
nd then § honey; if it falls, adda little more flour. caaitency ww réndled. ~ge 
waters _ — - dough So -~y nemese of makes one pint. 
/ abou n. an ake in a Oo oven. . 
Never When the cake is done glaze it with a Boiled Honey Custard. 
t is one _— sirup of sugar and water and allow 9 ¢, milk % c. honey 
shings. to dry in a slow oven, or in some other 3 egg yolks alt 
thes is as place. While it is still warm, cut Mix honey, eggs and ie Scald milk 
it into long strips, or it may be left in pour over eggs. Cook in a double 
in the me long cake, to be cut into thin slices oehes until it forms a creamy layer on 
le with when served. This cake will become the spoon. Suitable for use in place of 
s have very hard on cooling but will not be too ‘cream on gelatine desserts or where any 
SUNG MEE aneS tc gted’ condition for an intet= “OTA sauce Ip wanted. 
reach §F inite time. Honey Cookies. 
ij Honey Icing. ec. honey 2 eggs 
ashing 1c. sugar % ec. honey c. molasses 1 c. thick sour cream 
t it is % ¢. water Tor 2 ese Y whites et. 7 t oe 
d that Boil sugar and water for a few min- 5 c. flour (graham or part graham and 
s may utes and then add honey. Cook until it white) enough to roll. 
forms a drop in water. Beat white of Beat eggs well, then add molasses, 
ie iron- egg until stiff and pour syrup over it, honey and sour cream. Sift spices, salt, 
f clear ting  ~ laa Remains soft for — and flour. - Roll out, cut and bake in 
. ot oven. 
ae <a us J bles. erat ee eight dozen cookies, 
oney. Jumbles. medium sized. 
of the 1 ¢ hone % c. water 
ll gar- \%c. molasses # t. vanilla a Pn dee see sory 
. blue. #2 t. =a gd soda % ec. (or more) flour , Sa t. salt 
more Tae ia teaspoon into buttered pans. /*,.~ water - cinnamon 
, ce. bran 1% c. flour 
—_ Bake ‘in moderate oven. = Drop from gpoon. Bake in moderately 
8 ot oven. ecipe makes three dozen 
vu 1 at pened ~ eae ae cookies at small cost. 
m out % c. honey -t Honey Drop Cakes. 
> they €ombine the ingredients and freeze. c. honey 1 egg ; . 
if they Baked Honey Custard. c. 2 ee or puener Pig D9 flour 
ain in 5 eggs % t. cinnamon t. 
% t. cloves raisins 
other- ? ce. honey % t. salt Heat honey and fat until fat melts. 
10ugh. 4 ¢. scalded m Add well beaten ong. flour, spices and 
soda and raisins. se enough flour to 


Beat a line: add other ingred- 
fents oe in cups set in a pan of 
water. te oven. 















dissolved in a little cold water. Boil 
five minutes till the starch is clear; 
A little. paraffin or borax is sometimes 
added to the hot starch to give a 
glossy finish to the ironed garment. 
When ready to use_the starch, dilute 
it with plenty of water, and rinse the 
clothes to be starched through it. Do 
not put all the starch in at once, but 
keep on adding some gradually as 
the other is used out. Different gar- 
ments will require varied amounts of 
starch. Gum arabic, borax or sugar 
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FE. MYERS&BRO= 
Manuf cturers for 
MYERS 
WATER Su oreMS FOR H 
“FARM MND Gs CARNAGE DOOR HANGERS: 


SPRAY PUMPS 
the Yeav Round 








Your orchards and vineyards, your trees, vines and shrubbery, 
your gardens and flowers must be sprayed. Your barns, sheds, 
fences, walls and outbuildings must be whitewashed, painted 
and disinfected. You can do all of these things and do them 
quickly, economically and efficiently with a MYERS SPRAY 
PUMP—whatever the service, there is a MYERS for the purpose. 
Myers Cog Gear Bucket and Barrel Spray Pumps, a few types 
of which appear in this advertisement. are ideal for smaller 
spraying activities. Ease of operation, excellent construction, 
best of materials, tested hose and standard nozzles, insure uni- 
form application of-spraying material. Other styles of equal 
merit for spraying cotton, tobacco and similar plants. @& 
Myers Power Spray Rigs have many superior features. Posi- 
tive-self lubrication. enclosed working parts. automatic control 
and other exclusive patented Myers improvements give users a 
Standard of service unequalled by old style outfits. Different 
sizes meet every power spraying demand. Every owner or 
manager of a fruit farm, every commercial operator, every secre- 
tary or president of a spray club. regardless of whether or not 
you are in the market for a new power spray rig should write 
us immediately about the new Myers Spray Rigs that will 
revolutiomze power spraving throughout the land. 

Your local dealer can supply you, or, we will tell you where 
you can purchase Myers Hand and Power Spray Pumps in 
your community Seventy-two page catalog mailed, without 
obligation to purchase to anyone interested in spraying 
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over Fifty Years of 

OR-BILT PUMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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RHODES MFG. CO., 
982 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 


prices. 
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cards TO-DAY. Send no money. | 

We trust you till goods are sold | 

ERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Lancaster, Pa, 


s/ Guaranteed Time Ke 
5 Yor Given for selling only 
30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
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make the cookies of consistency to drop 
from spoon. — 





PRICE SPECIAL (0 pew ge ae, 
or 38 cal.,our No.35A . $12.68. 


en te 
32-20 or 38 cal.-6-shot $15.45 
20-SHOT “PANTHER” 
RAPID FIRE AUTOMATIC 


Li Panthers.™ 10 boots with extra mage: 4s 
ipomaking shots. 

one Above guns of oat any standard American cartridge. 
Money back promptty if net 

CONSUMERS CO., Dept. SIWW, 1265 Broadway, N.Y. | 


IAL our Ne. 260A latest 1924 
Each revolver has passed s 
-cal.-6-shot . $14.95 
























The only satisfactory way to control San 
Jose Scale, Blister Mite, Red Spider, Aphis, 
Twig Borer, Leaf Curl,Canker and the nu- 
merous other pests and diseases for which 
dormant sprays are used, is to cover the 
bark and buds of the trees completely with 
a thick, durable coating of spray. And the 
spray must not only cover the surface, it 
must penetrate the smallest cracks and 


crevices. 


An Efficient Spray 
Necessary 

Lime-Sulfur alone 
cannot do this. It forms 
in beads and dries in 
specks. Itneither covers © 
nor penetrates. But when 
KAYSOis used with the 
Lime-Sulfur, the spray 
spreads and penetrates 














Apple branches sprayed with 
LIME SULFUR 
with 
Kayso 


Experiments Have 
Proved It 


Results of very caree 
fully conducted experie 
ments by Messrs. Pare 
kerand Long, described 
in the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Biotechnol- 
ogy, Show conclusively 
that KAYSO increases 


like paint, the coatis SPREADS THB theeficiencyofdormant 


thicker—rain does not 
wash it off so easily— 
and it lasts longer. 


SPRAY AND Lime-Sulfurspraystoa 
MAKES IT 
STAY 


remarkabledegree,even 
as much as 100. per cent. 





Check this Coupon and mail to New York office 










Golden State 
Sales i 


(Formerly Catifornia 
Central Creameries, Inc.) 


OF 7 wate here and en- []Check here for de- 


40c for sample scriptive literature; 


peekage of KAYSO— including the testimony 
enough fo: 


r 200 gallons. ofspraying experts. 
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INCU JBATORS fix BROODERS, fireleas, oil and coal 
— etc. ‘earemoney trndincressed profits. Ca Catalog free. 
TCHER CO., 406 Philo Bidg., Elmira, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 


Bird Bath and 
Park Bench 


Tenet Si" Height, 47” 
ngth, of le! 
Price, $30.00. 





Bird Bath 
Dia. of Top, 24%” 
Height, 31” 
Price, $17.00. 


LINE INCLUDES FLOWER POTS AND BOXES 
ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO., AURORA, ILL. 








Maloney s S -, 


ccgpuctecrianiea ORNAMENTAL TREES, 






to Live “Tree Buyers” 


Maloney Trees are age vigorous and free 
from disease by one the 
growers in New York State. 

have been in business here in Dansville, and 
today we are able to ship you direct better trees 
than ever before because we are constantly 
studying to improve our me 


Send today for our big 


Sold at cost of production plus 
one profit only. 


Catalogue. It 





Book 











Sautiiie 
tells just the things that the fruit grower and 
planter should know about our mayen f stoc 
and much valuable information on planting 

the care of fruit trees, shrubs and vines. 


We will send you exactly what you order and charge you an absolutely fair price. 
We Prepay Transportation 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc., 26 Main St., 

Dansville’s Pioneer Nurseries 


Charges (see Catalog) 
Dansville, N. Y. 
We're responsible: Look up our rating. 
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Value of Laundry Equipment 


by E. W. 


ACCORDING to Prof. Galpin of the 
University of Wisconsin “The gen- 
eral adoption of power washing in 
rural life would as a single measure 
banish chronic fatigue and add to the 
assets of the home a surplus of femi- 
nine energy and enthusiasm.” 

The results of a survey made by the 
United State Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the family washing is 
done by the women in 97 per cent of 
the farm homes in the central states. 
Few men realize the amount of labor 
involved in doing the job of washing 
—this is to be expected when we rea- 
lize this job is done almost entirely 
by women. Only about 10 per cent of 
the people in the United States can 
send their clothes to steam laundries 
and less than 10 per cent have any 
household help. These two facts em- 
phasize the importance of the job of 
washing as a household task. 

We all like to put on clean clothes 
several times a week, but few realize 
the amount of labor that can be saved 
by providing proper equipment for 
cleaning the clothes. There is prob- 
ably no other machine that can be 
added to the farm equipment that will 
save as much labor during the year 
as a washing machine. Mangles and 
special irons are also great labor 
savers. 

In a study made by a Home Adviser 
of the types of laundry equipment in 
use in one of the progressive middle 
western counties, it was found that 
one-third of the women were using 
wash boards, one-half hand power, 
and only one-sixth power machines. 

It was found in this survey that the 
women who washed with a wash board 
required, on the average, five hours to 
do the job of washing, while those 
with hand power washing machines 
required three hours, and those who 
used the power machines, one and 
one-half hours, or a saving of three 
and one-half hours labor per week. 

Washing with a wash board is a 
type of work no woman should be ex- 
pected to do when a washing ma- 
chine can be operated at such a great 
saving and at so little expense. The sav- 
ing in labor for one year, if a reasonable 
value is put on the woman’s time, will 
put a washing machine in any home. 
If a woman’s time is worth 35 cents 
per hour, there would be a saving of 
$63.70 per year. As far as saving time 
is concerned, this would amount to 
182 hours a year, or 22% days of eight 
hours each. 

On a few farms it is the custom for 
the men to assist with the weekly 
washing. I know of one Iowa farmer 
who always lets the hired man devote 
one-half day each week to the job of 
washing. This results in the hired 
man devoting 52 half days or 26 whole 
days to this work, which might be 
classed as unproductive labor. When 
this work is done by a man who is 
taken from the field, the importance 
of this type of work is realized and a 
real money value can be put on doing 
the job. If a proper money value was 
put on the farm woman’s work, no 
farmer would hesitate to provide 
proper laundry equipment and other 
equipment needed in the home. 

Proper laundry equipment for the 
home is not only important from an 
economic standpoint, but is also {m- 
portant because the clothes are laun- 
dered under sanitary conditions. It 
is not always safe from a health stand- 
point to send clothes out to a washer 


Lehmann 


woman. When clothes must be sent 
away to be launderad, one should be 
sure of the place they are sent. 

Plenty of water under pressure ts 
always a labor saver on washday. 
Stationary tubs with a bottom drain 
are a great convenience. Where a bot- 
tom drain is not provided, a rubber 
tube to be used as a siphon will save 
some labor in emptying the tubs. 
When movable tubs are used, be sure 
a bench of proper height is provided. 
Sufficient and convenient clethes lines 
and racks for drying will save much 
time. A well stpported ironing board, 
conveniently placed with iron holders 
should be found in every laundry. 
Where electricity is available the elec- 
tric iron and mangle are needed to 
make the laundry equipment complete. 

In selecting. a washing machine, 
there are several points to keep in 
mind. In the first place, the standing 
of the manufacturer and their ability 
to give service should be considered. 
The most perfect machine may not be 
the best to buy unless it is manufac- 
tured by a good reliable company. 
There are six points to remember 
about the machine itself. First, It 
should wash the clothes well, that is, it 
should be efficient. Second, it shonld 
be safe—the danger of operating the 
machine should be reduced to a mint- 
mum; all moving parts should be en- 
closed; there should be a safety re- 
lease on the wringer; and there should 
be no chance to tear the clothes. 
Third, the machine should be simple 
to operate and simple to maintain. 
Fourth, the machine should be strong 
and well built so as to give a great 
many years of service. Fifth, the ma- 
chine should be accessible and easy to 
repair. Sixth, the machine should be 
sanitary, easily drained and easily 
cleaned. 

There is considerable truth in the 
statement that no mistake will be 
made in the purchase of a washing 
machine whatever make is selected. 
All washing machines have good talk- 
ing points. The most important, How- 
ever, are: They save time and reduce 
the drudgery of wash day, thereby safe- 
guarding the health of the mother in 
the home. Every washing machine 
lessens woman’s work and promotes 
better satisfied living conditions. 





New Peach Found for New 


Jersey Growers 


A SUBSTITUTE for the Carman 
peach has recently been devel- 
oped by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This new peach, 
known as Pioneer, resulted from a 
seedling of Belle crossed with Greens- 
boro, grown at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The fruit is white fleshed, semi-cling, 
almost freestone, and ripens several 
days before Carman. It is oval like 
Belle and develops a bright red color, 
which is far more attractive than that 
of Carman. 

The Pioneer tree is equal to Carman 
in vigor, hardiness and productive- 
ness, and the fruit is superior to it in 
quality, shape and general appearance. 

Distribution of trees is in charge of 
the Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick, iNew Jersey growers may get 
full information from county agrtcul- 
tural agents or by writing to Prof. 
A. J. Farley, State College of Agricul, 
ture, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Merchandising the Michi- 


gan Apple 


(Continued from page 29) 
ples. The crop should be sold gradu- 
ally as demand and price warrant. 
Adequate storage means simply a 
provision for withdrawing the sur- 
plus from the market at harvest and 
distributing it to the trade throughout 
the season when the consumer is ac- 
tually demanding it. Its influence is 
to stabilize the market and remove 
from the business much of the un- 
certainty that now attends it. 
These statements should not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that less atten- 
tion need be given to questions of 
variety standardization, grading, pack- 
ing, or improvement of present mar- 
keting machinery. As a matter of 
fact, everything possible should be 
done to effect improvement in all of 
these directions. 


Are We Eating Enough Apples? 


Incidental to the collection of the 
figures that have been presented, 
some interesting sidelights have been 
thrown on certain phases of the ap- 
ple business. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is that on the whole 
people are not eating very many ap- 
ples. For instance, an official in one 
chain grocery store organization that 
operates about 500 retail establish- 
ments ‘in the Detroit area stated 
that their average daily output of ap- 
ples is between 600 and 700 bushels. 
Now and then, when they feature ap- 
ples in their windows, the output rises 
to 900 or 950 bushels per day. This 
is an average of only a bushel and a 
quarter per day per store, or a bushel 
and three-quarters to two bushels per 
day two or three times per month 
when they feature apples. When one 
stops to think of the number of peo- 
ple who daily trade at the average 
chain grocery, who buy most of their 
supplies there, and of the average 
total daily turnover of one of these 
stores, it doesn’t look as though the 
nation’s digestion would be upset by 
the quantity of apples we consume. 
The Lansing restaurant, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, uses 
25 bushels of apples per month. With 
these it bakes its own apple pies and 
makes its apple sauce and baked ap- 
ples. It serves. on an average of 700 
meals per day, 4900 per week, 21,000 
per month. The 25 bushels will aver- 
age 150 fruits per bushel. At that 
rate 3750 apples are used per month, 
one for each six meals that are served. 
The average person is not getting his 
“apple a day.” 


Who Is Going to Bring About In- 
creased Consumption? 


Here is a real problem for the 
producer, or rather the producers’ or- 
ganization. There is room for a 
doubling, a quadrupling of consump- 
tion. Obviously, neither the whole- 
saler or the retailer will undertake 
the task. It is just as profitable for 
them to sell oranges or bananas or 
canned pineapples. As a matter of 
fact, it is their business to sell any- 
thing for which there is a demand. 
Their job is to satisfy demands, not 
create them. The producer, and the 
producer alone, is interested in in- 
creasing demand. If it is done at all, 
he must do it, How? That is not a 
question to be answered here, but the 
point is emphasized that it is one of 
the most important, if not the most 
important, marketing problems facing 
the fruit growers and their organiza- 
tions. Incidentally, it may be pointed 
out that it is neither new or unsolv- 
able. The place of the orange and 
grapefruit on the menu cards of the 
country is sufficient evidence on this 
point. Such organizations as the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
are popularly thought of as being suc- 
cessful because they fix prices, pre- 
vent competition, obtain favorable 
freight rates and prompt service and 
because they employ skilled sales- 
men. These may all be functions of 
the organizations in question, but they 
are not the principal functions. They 
succeed because they realize that 
their big job is to merchandise their 
product, which means educating the 
consumer to demand more of it and 


. 


then seeing to it that that. demand 


is met by a continuous supply of stan- |" 


dard quality at moderate prices. 

In the meantime, much can be done 
to deal effectively with the apple 
growers’ marketing problem and it 
can be done by the growers them- 
selves, either acting individually or to- 
gether through their organizations. 
The day has gone by when the apple 
was regarded as more or less of a 
luxury, to be bought at harvest, placed 
in the cellar and consumed before 
New Year’s. It has come: to be a 
staple article of food, not wanted in 
surplus at harvest, but in demand 
every day in the year, just like sugar 
or coffee or bread. The retailer, 
who knows all this, merchandises it 
accordingly. These are conditions 
made possible by modern methods of 
transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion of food products of many kinds. 
They are conditions that cannot easily 
be changed. It is the part of wisdom 
to adjust our business to them. 





Fruit Received 


D URING the month we have re- 
ceived considerable fruit, among 
which was a box of very fine persim- 
mons from Mrs. J. E. Fitzgerald of 
Texas. Our readers are familiar with 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, as she has told them 
heretofore how to grow the Japanese 
persimmon. These Japanese persim- 
mons which Mrs. Fitzgerald sent us 
were large, highly colored and upon 
ripening showed a fine quality. 

There is an increasing interest in 
the growing of Japanese persimmons. 
California is increasing its acreage 
very rapidly and the acreage is also 
growing in Texas, the Gulf states and 
Florida. It is a fruit that is bound 
to become more popular when people 
become familiar with it. 

We also received from Lloyd Stark 
a wonderful specimen of the Golden 
Delicious apple. This was part of a 
carload from the Wenatchee district. 
Most of the boxes contained only 36 
apples, which goes to show that the 
Golden Delicious can be grown about 
as large as desired. Some people 
have felt that this apple would nat- 
urally be small. It is hard to under- 
stand where they got such an idea, 
however, as most of the Golden Deli- 
cious we have examined have been 
good sized apples. These from We- 
natchee were elongated, golden yel- 
low, with a slight blush, and looked 


‘as though they were made of wax. 


They had the typical aroma of the 
Golden Delicious. 





Programof Northern Illinois 
Horticultural Society 
Meeting, Moline 


Tuesday Morning, December 4. 


The Farm Orchard—A Menace to 
Commercial Orchards—R. T. Glassco, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Advertising and Preparing Vegeta- 


bles for Market—Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
University of Illinois. 

Grape Culture—Emil J. Baxter, 
Nauvoo. 


Commercial Orchards for Northern 
Illinois—J. L. Hartwell, Dixon. 


Tuesday Evening. 


Observation on Fruit Growing Con- 
ditions Resulting from Recently Vis- 
iting Orchards in 20 Fruit Growing 
States—Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

The Lure of the Garden—Mrs. 
Emma Hey, Dixon. 


Wednesday Morning, December 5. 


A Bird’s-eye View of Horticulture in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley—G. L. 
Smith, Moline. 

Windbreaks for the Farm—Louis 
Bryant, Princeton. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


Recent Results in Spraying and Fer- 
tilizing Small Fruits—Dr. A. S. Colby, 
University of Ilinois. 

Address—John: A. Garnier, Newton. 

Growing Pickles and Onions—Au- 
gust Geweke, Des Plaines. 
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Giving the Tolbnliens Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 
You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any door 
in the land. 


There is the web of wires. The many switch- 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
telephones. All are parts of a country-wide mech- 
sanism for far-speaking. The equipment has cost over - 
2 billion dollars, but more than equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires to keep 
them vital with speech-carrying electrical currents. 
There must be those who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer your’ commands. 
There must be technicians of every sort to construct, 
repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men and women are united 
to give nation-wide telephone service. With their 
brains and hands they make the Bell System live. 


Gm “BELL SYSTEM” 
(a) 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
WS 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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WINTER DISCOUNTS. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 

































Your success as an orchardist depends largely on starting 
with good Trees. And the varieties must be right for your 
climate, soil and market. For nearly forty years, we have 
studied this question of varieties. We have condensed this 
information into a helpful table on page 13 of our 72-page 

**Nurserymen-Orchardists.’’ e also picture and 
of Apples. 


describe thirteen sure-to-pay varieties 
Our book gives equally valuable information about Peaches, 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes and Everbearing, Early, 
Medium and Late Strawberries. There are chapters, too, on 
Evergreens, Shade Trees and Shrubbery. 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Nurserymen-Orchardists’’; it’s free. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box 52, Berlin, Maryland 
‘Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’ 
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BABY CHICK 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, 
stock White Wyandottes, , 
Minorcas, 8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Red 
Rocks, White Orpingtems Anconas, Black Jersey 
Giants, Indian Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. 
Pekin Ducks. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8 and up per 100. 
Circular free. 

GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


g=~ 1,000,000 
CHICKS 


2, $12 per 100 AND UP. 
livery gosrantecd.” Prom 
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d Minoreas, Anconas. Order 
oo Sri. we tes Bank reference. 
EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, Box 54, Upper Sandusky, COhie 
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“jUST-RITE” Baby 
Chicks EXHIBITION, 
PEDIGREE and UTILITY 
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> KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 


QUALITY Chicks « Eggs 


RE BRED BREEDERS. }6 varieties. Best 
iakcontes. Ie daily. Catalog Free. 
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Bele ort Poultry Farma, Columbia, Mo. 


) BABY CHICKS fores's "Buried 


Barred Rocks, Reds, Ai . 25-$4. 50; 50-$8; 
99 istelaion Be 
. k schesence. Booth Farms, Box 518,Clinton,Me. 
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Consider 


ed growing and poultry keep- 
are as logical a combina- 
hg as buckwheat cakes and sau- 
sage. Either is good alone but the 
two, together, are the “real thing.” 

As a straight business proposition, 
as a means of increasing the cash in- 
come, growers of fruit may well give 
some consideration to poultry. . It is 
often good business insurance to have 
a second, though minor, cash crop to 
carry things along if the main crop 
fails or selis at such low prices that 
profits are wiped out. And for this 
purpose, the fruit farmer will find the 
chicken crop ideal. 

Perhaps the most sensational de- 
velopment in American agriculture 
during the last decade is the extent 
to which the once despised hen has 
leaped to the front. During recent 
years the value of our farm poultry 
crop has exceeded that of gil field 
crops, excepting corn, cotton and hay. 
It is 5@ per cent greater than our 
wheat crop, though the latter is so im- 
portant that the recent trouble of our 
wheat growers has affected all lines 
of business and caused a great stir in 
national political circles. 

The rapid increase in poultry pro- 
duction is shown by official statistics. 
According to the 1910 census, the 
American farm hen produced nearly 
six hundred millions of dollars. Ten 
years later the value of her yearly 
output exceeded a billion dollars. War 
prices may partialiy explain this great 
jump in values, but I believe the poul- 
try crop will be worth a billion dol- 
lars this year because of the rapid in- 
crease in our flocks of poultry. So 
poultry husbandry is really “big busi- 
ness.” 

Not only have our flocks increased 
in size but they have also improved 
in efficiency. The mongrel birds of re- 
eent years have been replaced by 
good stock, and modern methods of 
feeding, housing, culling and general 
management have been widely adopt- 
ed. Thus we have stepped-up the in- 
dustry all along the line. More birds 
—more market products per bird. 

In view of all these things, anyone 
contemplating taking up this industry 
in a serious way may naturally in- 
quire as to the future of the business. 
Is there danger of over-production, 
the terror of the producer of perish- 
Will the business, 
though profitable now, become wun- 
profitable in a few years owing to the 
severe competition? 

Frankly, it is conceivable that this 
may happen. It has happened at 
times in practically all lines. Per- 
sonally, I believe this danger is possi- 
ble rather-than probable. Table ponl- 
try and eggs are as staple as beef, 
soag CX and mutton, as. milk, butter and 
cheese. The world must eat and there 
is a steady increase in the number of 
consumers. Further, there is an as- 
tonishing increase in the per capita 
demand for poultry products and this 
increase in consumption bids fair to 
keep pace with the increase in produc- 
tion. 

To anyone taking up poultry hus- 
bandry in a serious way, however, 
safety lies in adopting the most effi- 
cient methods of production and mar- 
keting. Those who produce at lowest 
cost and sell to best advantage can 
continue in the business when the in- 
efficient are forced out; will make the 
largest profits during the good times 
of the industry, And the successful 
fruit grower is In a particularly favor- 





able position to become an efficient 


the Hen! 


poultryman because of the reasons 
given below. 


The poultryman is not only a farmer 
but, in a sense, is a manufacturer. He 
may regard his poultry in the light of 
machines which convert raw material 
—feed—into finished products—meat 
and eggs. He must provide a manu- 
facturing plant, labor and raw ma- 
terial. His investment carries an in- 
terest charge which should be added 
to his production costs, and in the 
case of the exclusive poultry farm, 
the interest on the investment in land, 
taxes, makes a considerable 
tem. 


The owner of a fruit farm avoids 
the greater part of this investment. 
He already has the land and his in- 
vestment charge and taxes go on from 
year to year even if he grows noth- 
ing but fruit. The poultry can’ use 
this land without injury, rather with 
benefit, to the main crop. In order to 
add a poultry department to his busl- 
ness, he has merely to provide the 
necessary ‘buildings and stock. 

Then take the item of labor. In 
most agricultural enterprises, this is 
a troublesome question because of the 
unequal distribution of labor through- 
out the year. There are certain 
months when a great deal of work 
must be done and others when there 
is comparatively little. The big prob- 
lem is to provide productive p Aachen 
ment during the otherwise idle sea- 
sons. Fruit farming is no exception 
to this rule. 

Now by putting on a relatively 
large flock of fowls, the fruitman can 
provide employment for himself, his 
family and hired help during that 
part of the year when the trees 
require comparatively little attention. 
And through the use of modern poul- 
try equipment and methods of man- 
agement the poultry work can be so 
simplified that the flock will require 
but little detafled attention during the 
late summer and early fall, thus leav- 
ing the workers free to devote them- 
selves to the gathering and marketing 
of the fruit crop. 

There is another business point 
which should not be _ overlooked. 
Fruit growers receive the major part 
of their year’s income during a com- 
paratively brief period. There are 
many months during which little or 
no cash comes in. But a well-man- 
aged poultry flock will yield a cash 
income practically every week in the 
year. ; 

The hens will do more—they wilt 
actually benefit the fruit crop by im- 
proving the fertility of the soil and 
fighting insect pests which cause so 
much trouble and loss. 

Take this matter of soil fertility. It 
is common knowledge that fruit trees 
thrive in poultry runs. Théy make 
rapid growth and bear abundantly. 
Where the land'is heavily stocked 
with poultry, the new growth is often 
excessive. This is due to the effect 
of the poultry manure, perhaps the 
most valuable of all farm-produced 
fertilizers. 

It is officially estimated that the 
fertilizing elements contained in one 
year’s droppings of an adult hen, 
figured at the average price of com- 
mercial fertilizers, have a value of 
approximately 30 cents. (Maine Agr. 
Exp. Station.) Thus, a flock of 1000 
birds will provide fertilizer having an 
actual market value of $300 and cut 
down the commercial fertilizer ex- 

penditure by that amount. 

A portion of this material will be 


Free VITA GLAND Tablets 
Start Hens Laying Ia - 
Twenty-Four Hours 


Hens have glands just like humans and also re- 
quire vitamines. Because they directly stimulate 
organs involved in egg production the mysterious 
newly discovered VITA GLAND tablets, crushed 
into hens’ drinking water, turn winter loafers inte 
busy layers almost overnight. Science has discov- 
ered how to control egg preduction with essential 
vitamines, and gland extract that works directly 
on the OVARIAN or EGG p gland 

hen. The wonderful effect of gland stimulation ls 
shown by a simple test. Gov't experiment stations 
report that hens properly fed ete., lay 
300 eggs as against the sixty of the average hea. 


Vitamine B,’’ says The Official Bulletin. 
says: “Hens start laying at an average age of 
139 days when fed vitamines.”’ 


Try This FREE BOX 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS and fine healthy chicks, 
prosperous flocks without fuss or bether or drugs 
er expensive feeds can be had. Just drop these 
tablets Into drinking water. So simple to double 
your profits, Chickens now full of pep and life. 
Nests full of eggs. Summer production at winter 
prices. So confident are the Alexander Labore- 
tories, the ee ne eee 
ine VITA GLAND tablets that you will be amazed 
at results that thes offer to send a free box for 
your own use. This is how. Send 

xes, 


name. They will mail twe bo each regular, one 
dollar size, a generous supply.. When they arrive 
deposit only a few cents postage and one dollar 
with postman. When your neighbor sees the 
wonderful increase of eggs in _— r nests let him 
have one box for a dollar, and thus your box Sas 


cost nothing. $5000 in big Kansas City bank guas- 
aatees your satisfaction or money back without 
question, so write today and get dozens of extra 
eggs this simple easy wy. Write ALEXANDER 
LABORATORIES, 9043 Gateway Station, Keness 
City, Mo. 
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SHOWN IN OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our 1924 rattir handiest ref- 
erence. Back of it is 70 years of know- 
ing how to produce seeds and fruit trees 
that ly been the a farmers and 
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birds are at liberty, but the night 
droppings throughout the year and 
the day droppings during the winter 
months can all be collected and ap- 
plied where most needed. -These will 
amount to at least 40 lbs. per bird, 








grades will sell for not less than $5. 
Most of the fruit will go to Troy, 
N. Y., for temporary storage, although 
some will go to New York City, and 
other portions will go directly to 
Montreal, despite the duty of 90 cents 
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or a ton for every 50 birds. And a barrel to cross the border. 
every ton will do a heap of good if The brand on the end of the barrel 
so re- '‘}intelligently used. The more hens reads as follows: New York Stand- 
imulate the more fruit! ard Grade Fancy McIntosh. Minimum 
sero Chickens of all ages are great de- Size, 214 in., Minimum Volume, 3 
rs inte stroyers of insects, the natural enemy bu. Northern Orchard Co., Peru, 
discov- of the fruit grower. A flock of grow- N. Y. 
sential ing chickens or foraging hens in the At the present time it is a remark- 
of the orchard, vineyard or patches of berry able thing to see an orchard in this 
tion Is bushes, will wage constant and effec- part of the country producing as 
tations tive warfare on insect life of all kinds. much as 8000 bbls., but when the ex- 
meh Practically all insects come down to tensive orchards at Bennington, 
ficient the ground at some period of their Middletown Springs, Castleton, West- 
Also lives and the number of them that a minster, Grand Isle and Brattleboro 
age of bunch of chickens will capture is be- come into full play, such crops as are if 
yond accurate calculation. The good reported herewith will not be an un- tis ready for you. 40 
>X insect is the one that is in a chicken’s common thing here in Vermont. large pages of valu- 
crop Recent visitors at this orchard were OIE map scare go 
chicks, So I feel that every fruit grower Prof. M. B. Cummings of the Univer- ot ae-ait Gh deen teeta A helpful 
—_ may well consider the hen as being sity of Vermont, W. T. Abell of New- guide tosuccessful berry culture— 6 nes 
double worthy of his serious attention. She port, County Agricultural Agent for cessity to every fruit grower. Our 
d life. may serve as an anchor to windward Orleans, A. O. Ferguson and George 
ao during stormy times in the fruit line— L. Pease of Burlington. NEW GROUND ; 
‘ gene- an ee, and protector ofthe fruit STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
mased crop—a producer of a year-round cash a” . ‘ ; 
ox for iaesns de employer of unproductive ESTERN Nut Growers’ Ass'n re- the product of the country’s three leading 
7, Saat labor during the off seasons. Surely cently held their annual meeting Ber strane, heal Caen tence uted. Every plant 
ir, ome +’ at Salem, Ore., on December 5 and 6. kind ~aic nnew round under ex- 
all these things are well worth while. 2° ° Sebi rt supervision. nuns Brown priced’ because of the 
ésitar This organization has some of the pert supervision, hy grows. 
s the best horticultural meetings in Our Money Back Guarantee 
t him Crop Worth $80 000 America. There is generally a large ometio s ainst loss. The kind that protects. 
x bes eg attendance and much enthusiasm dis- row. true to name and ree from di 
ithout Ta by M. B. Cummings played. The program this year was cooy at our Nerry Plant Salee Booka,” 
extra W HAT _—— peaypec a eg very interesting and was as follows: BerisraisicpuPisetome™ ba’ 
crop of apples is reported this Openin Address—President Ben iivinaian 
ceanses \Be Sure to Get Mays Catalag year of the Northern Orchard Co., F. aene Springfield, Ore.; Status of Box 6. Bridgman, Mich. 
It lists the finest type of nu: ge ad which has its plantings in Peru, N. Y. Walnut Industry of China—C. A. Reed, 0-4 D.Baidwin.C-E Whitten 





















you ever saw. Rich Iowa soil and 
usual care insures the strongest pase 

sible root and top development. 

planted extra far apart to give it 
vitality. In grafting nothing but 
scions selected from finest par- 
ent stock is used. When you deal 
with Earl May, you deal direct 


Prices to 


Write me today. 
Tell me what varie- 
ties you are most in- 
terested in and how 
many trees you expect to 
set out this year. I can 
supply you high : 


1 sell only the wary best 
A-1 nursery stock, 
prices spats will Bites 

you. My 
Somplete ont fu 
actual photo- 


MAY SEED 
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This extensive orchard now embraces 
120 acres in apples, 80 acres of which 
are bearing this year. William Tyn- 
dall, a business man and familiar with 
real estate business, located at Kees- 
ville, N. Y., stated, “Tree for tree, 
this is the most wonderful orchard 
anywhere in this part of the country.” 
Mr. Tyndall further stated, “In some 


largely by John M. Stevens of Orwell, 
. Y. A. S. Avery of Peru, N. Y., 
H. L. Porter of Crown Point and W. 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Insects of 
Walnuts and Filberts—A. L. Lovett, 
Entomology Department, Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College; Costs of Producing 
and Maintaining a Walnut Orchard— 
Fred Groner, Hillsboro, Ore.; Open 
Discussion on Walnut Questions—Led 
by Charles A. Trunk, Dundee, Ore.; 


of Filbert Problems—Led by A. M. 
Gray, Milwaukie, Ore.; Record of a 
Filbert Orchard—H. A. Kruse, Sher- 




















"Stevensciie 
Strawherry Plants 
\ tt Grow 


derfally. gy big aeldee, 
Healthy, vigorous, deep-rooted. 
panel for all soils, Cash in on our 60 a. borek, 
in developing big pay a 


—_ enbroducing stock at portions of the orchard, the returns propagation of Filberts and Walnuts 
sa teradoge uf ty aa this year will amount to fully $1000 _p H. McGogy, McMinnville, Ore.; 
id alog today. per acre. Root Stocks for Filberts—R. H. Turk, Ce eee icing 
P Earl E. May, President, The Northern Orchard Co., owned Washougal,*Wash.; Open Discussion prices. Our. select varieties 













































by W. Brown of New York City, began wood, Ore.; Drying and Storage of World’s biggest berry—H rt Ba. 
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A NEW fourteen 
story fireproof struc- 
ture containing every 
modern convenience 
and “Servidor” 
Service. 


Capacity - 1,034 


The location is 
unique ; Subway, ele- 
vated, street cars, 
busses, all at door. 


RATES : 
Room, 
private toilet 
Single Room 
with bath - < 


Double Room 
with bath - «= 


$2.50 
3.00 
4.00 











Under Personal Direction P. V. LAND, Manager 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He named it Powdr-paint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It a@beres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 
12 North St. Adams, N. Y., and a trial pack- 
age will be mailed to you, also color card 
and full information showing you how you 
can save a good many dollars. Write today. 
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No. 1810. Blouses are Worn Every- 
where. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4% 
yards of binding. 

Ne. 1911. Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. 

Cut in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 
15, 15%, 16, 16%, 17, 17%, i8, 18%, 
and 19 inches neck measure. Size 15% 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Attractive Jacquette Blouse. 


eo. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1 yard of 22-inch contrasting. 
No. 1678. Bloomer Dress. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Size 8 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with 2 yards < binding. 

No. Practical Apro 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and "44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1 yards 
of 36-inch dark material with 1 
yards of 27-inch figured material an 
3% yards of binding. 

Ne. 1913. Costume Slip. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 














































requires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 1919. Two-Material School Freck. 
Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 

material with 1% yards of 36-inch 

contrasting. 

No. 1691. Attractive Overblouse. 


Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. The m- 
broidery Pattern No. 665 costs 120 
extra. 
No. rs a Skirt with or without Cami- 

80 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 1851. One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, with 3% yards of binding. 
No. 1882, 

The diagram explains the 
construction of this model. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 40-inch material. 
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ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 
Enclosed find............ cents for which send me the following 
Pattern No............ BBO. 6 occesccvcce POCterm MOsesccccssss. SiZ@.....cececeves 
Name ........00. Tereeerer ey eeee BGOTOOB. wc cccsscvcccccvcasscvsces evere 
Postoffice ...... sees eee neseeesenes BUMTO nc rvccsc costs sen ovswestagseu sons 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, E. W. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 





“You will always be glad 
you bought a 


‘Friend’ Sprayer’ 
Let us tell you why. 
‘‘Friend’’ Mfg. Co. 


Gasport, N. Y. 
Home of ‘‘True Friend" Sprayers. 
Many models and sizes. 
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FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Year 


oman’s World, (Monthly) Our Price 
(Good Stories, (Monthty)| $4 00 
(A merican Needlewoman, = 
The Household, (Monthly) ALL FIVE 


TheFarmJournal,(Mosthly)) ror 1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 212 


ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK end COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago-> 
































as ; 
Sprays the tallest trees from the ground. Brees 
construction throughout. Not affected by chemi- 
cals. Five year guarantee. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us $5.50 and hi 
name ($6.00 in the far west). 
aa extra. Send for cata- 

D. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
319 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 
ST ey ee L) 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 








The Long or High Renewal 
System of Pruning 
(Continued from page 4) 

ing is one of the biggest reasons why 

the Western apple tree is taller in pro- 
portion to its size than the Eastern 
tree. No heading back and just 
enough thinning out to give the proper 
distribution and balance of secondary 
branching is the kind of pruning 
which will give the largest, strongest 
and earliest bearing tree. This same 
kind of a scaffold branch, with its 
secondary branches all on its outer 
side and the fruit hangers and spurs 
equally distributed over the scaffold 
and secondary branches, will bring 
about a greater spread with the first 
full crops than can be secured by any 
other agency. The secondary branch- 
es should be distributed along the 
outer side of the scaffold, the lowest 
ones not closer than 16 or 18 in. to 
the union of the scaffold and trunk 
of the tree. They should be distribut- 
ed a little wider apart as the distance 
from the trunk increases. This gives 
a branch with its lowest part its 
heaviest, densest part and the highest 
part the most sparse. Four to six such 
branches will produce the same kind 
of a tree having its top very sparse 
and its lower parts more dense. Such 

a tree will have a good fruiting system 

from the base of its branches almost 

to its tip, all fairly well exposed to 
the light. 

Pruning the tree or the scaffold 
branches after the weight: of the fruit 
has started them on their outward and 

downward spread is of as much im- 

portance as pruning the young tree in 

its formation period. As the branch 
is gradually pulled by its succeeding 
crops from its original more or less 
vertical position towards an arched 
and more or less drooping position, 
the pruning should be speeded up. 

Severe thinning out should be prac- 

ticed upon the branch which has al- 

ready approached or reached the de- 
sired spread. This thinning out 
should be most severe at the extreme 
end of the branch, lightening up as 
the base of it is approached. 

Can Keep Breakage Small. 

The breakage will be extremely 
small in trees handled this way. Va- 
rieties having brittle wood, such as 
the Grimes Golden, will suffér more or 
less, but even here the loss is negligi- 
ble when the ideal low, spreading na- 
ture of the remaining branches is con- 
sidered. In no case have I heard a 
grower complain of breakage where 
the system of pruning has been rea- 
sonably followed. Considerable break- 
age always follows a sudden change 
from the old type of severe pruning to 
practically no pruning. This is espe- 
cially true when the former pruning 
has formed a large number of com- 
peting, more or less pole-like branch- 
es, with their many equally balanced 
crotches instead of the four to six 
well-formed branches with their cen- 
tral leads and well distributed second- 
ary branches. 

A-System of Renewal Necessary. 

A system of renewal is necessary 

where this type of pruning is followed. 

The branches will soon have their tips 

drooping to the ground. Fortunately, 

a branch bending under its load of 

fruit wil! have a restricted sap flow, 

resulting in an extra heavy wood | 


nual crops these new upright parts 
make ideal places to cut to. As they 
increase in size and bear their first 
crops, they will go through the same 
process of spreading renewal and 
elimination. The original branch will 
continue to settle until it has been en- 
tirely cut away back to the innermost 
renewal sucker. This process of elimi- 
nation, however, is very gradual and 
the functions of the tree are never 
upset by severe pruning. It gives a 
continuous supply of new bearing 
wood. The process of spreading with 
its accompanied restricted sap flow 
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keeps the innermost fruit hangers and 
spurs, invigorated and well lighted. 
The tree is never weakened by the 
necessary pruning cuts as the remain- 
ing parts are always pulling towards 
the wound instead of away from it. 
Has Doubled Orchard Yields. 

Orchards pruned after this system 
have more than doubled their yields 
during the past three years. The 
pruning and other orchard practices 
are simplified and the fruit is much 
better colored. A 20-acre Winesap 
orchard in the Walla Walla Valley, 
near Freewater, Ore., produced 14,000 
packed boxes of large, well-colored 
apples this year after three years of 
this type of pruning. Previous to this 
treatment it had never produced over 
7000 boxes. A block of Spitzenburgs 
in Hood River, pruned after this 
fashion, packed out over 700 boxes per 
acre last year and carried another 
bumper crop again this year. The 
highest yielding pear orchard in Sam’s 
Valley has not received any other 
kind of pruning for a number of years. 
Young orchards of all kinds are com- 
ing into bearing from one to three 
years earlier than orchards pruned the 
old way. The trees are larger and 
stronger and continue to make just as 
much, or more, growth than those 
pruned as of yore. 


Wild Hazel Nuts 


ILE IN Kentucky we were sur- 
prised to see how large the native 
wild hazelnut grew. Some of them 
were as large as the commercial Bar- 
celona filberts. Possibly some man 
some day will select some of these 
fine wild hazels and propagate them. 
They certainly have a great future. If 
they will produce abundantly nuts of 
as good quality and size as we recent- 
ly saw in Kentucky, they would be a 
valuable acquisition to our list of com- 
mercial nuts. 
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growth on its upper side, giving it 
extra strength. A number of shoots 
or sucker growth will also result. 
These suckers are the parts to be used 
for renewing the branch. Care should 
be taken in their selection, leaving 
only a few of the well located ones. 
The first one should be selected from 
4 to 6 ft. from the union of the branch 
and trunk and others 4 to 6 ft. apart 
along the top of the scaffold branch. 
None should be left upon the second- 
ary branches as only the four to six 
main branches should be renewed. 
These suckers thus selected should 
be built after the same plan as the 
original scaffold, keeping one central 
lead with a limited number of second- 
ary branches on its outer side, with 
fruit hangers and spurs distributed 
over all sides of the scaffold and sec- 
ondary branches. As the branch 


FAMOUS SECRET 


SERVICE TOP BREAK 


32-38 “AGE : 














settles down and lower under its an- 


Paramount Trading Co., Dept. KiGG, 34 W. 20th St.. H. Y. 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on = 
Your Place For Only $1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 





Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make $500 to $1,000 additional 
profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a _ special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on keroséne, gasoline, distillate or gas. This 





new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 


power on the farm as it handles practi- 
cally every job with ease at a fraction of 
the cost of hired help. Easily moved from 
one job to another, it is trouble-proof and 
so simple that a boy can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to nay the low balance, 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro- 
gressive power-user to be soon using a 
WITTE. Every reader of this paper who 
is interested in making bigger profits and 


doing all jobs by engine power should 
write today to Mr. E. H. Witte, 2145 Oak- 
land Ave., Kansas City. Mo., or 2145 Em- 
pire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.. for full details 
of this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligations by writing. 














taM@\ Bargain price~on heaviest yielding, 
MY big rooted, healthy,northern grown 
lants. Thrive in all soils. Choice of 
a’ “aton,Bun Special,Cooper,Premier 
7 and others. Prices sharply reduced 
wyplants, Black end Red 
Raspberries, Fruit Trees of finest, 
\e All stock inspected. Guaranteed. 
WRITE FCR FREE CATALOG OF BARGAINS 
DASS NURSERY CO.,RRG Bridgman, Mich, 
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High Pressure Machines 








High Pressure means a mist which 
stays on the foliage and makes the job 
effective. High Pressure is the secret 
of success and HIGH PRESSURE is 
simply another name for 


OSPRAYMO 











Gasoline Engine Orchard Sprayer 


_All these machines have our last word 

in mechanical agitators, with two stiff 
Adjustable Brushes working automat- 
ically in cleaning the suction strainers— 
no clogged pipes cor nozzles with the 
OSPRAYMO line. Our slogan— 


A Spray for Every Need. 
High Pressure Guaranteed. 


Ask for our Catalog No. 42, and don’t 
buy until it comes. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 


41 years at Sprayer Building 


























New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 
that out of every 100 people in the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 
been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of elec- 
trically lighted streets. 


This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 
zation of 100,000 men 
and women engaged 
in producing the tools 
by which electricity — 
man’sgreatservant— 
is making the world a 
better place to live in. 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too — carries 
electricity through town and 
country so that all may enjoy 
its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


+ eh a . BEFORE PLE 

It will Pay you. Direct to - fhyg ll yay 
Catalog. gg) ng tty Gr ty! 4 
Ghade and Ornamental Trees, Vines Shrube. 


NURSERY CO., Bex 10, 






















Real American Watch, 5 year 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( h 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and recei 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. 

U.S.Supply Co., Dept.SJ-2, Greenville,Pa, 
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Leaders for 
50 years 


Look for 
**Planet Jr.’’ 
When making replacements, remember that 
today, as 50 years ago, commercial growers who 
must get results profitably, continue to depend on 
Planet Jr. seeders and cultivators for accurate 
work with low labor cost. The original invest- 
ment in Planet Jr. implements is comparatively 
small. With reasonable care they last for years. 
This assurance of dependable 
service, extra parts and new equip- 
ment when needed, costs you noth- 
ing now, and pays big in the end. 
Write for free catalogue. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Tools in the World 


Dept. 26 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 








Living for Others 
by John H. Griffith 


‘THE BIBLE conveys to us this one 
truthful fact that we come into 
this world to live our natural lifetime, 
not to ourselves, but for others, and 
by that we conclude that we are 
creatures not intended to be selfish 
and that our lives and efforts should 
bless the lives of others as well as 
our own. 

When we plant a fruit or shade tree 
we are doing a deed that eventually 
shall bless the lives of others after 
we have gone. My father was a renter 
most of his farming days, and on most 
every place he lived he set out fruit 
and shade trees; on one place where 
he lived for nearly 14 years, he 
reaped the blessings of a fine peach 
orchard he had set out. 

The fruit trees have disappeared,-but 
the sugar maple shade trees have 
grown to large trees, and though he 
has been gone these 28 years, these 
trees are living monuments to his ef- 
forts and are blessing the lives of 
those who live in this day and time. 

Now and then we meet people who 
say, “You don’t find me setting out 
fruit or shade trees on some one else’s 
place, unless they pay me for the 
trees and my labor. What good will 
they do me since I may stay here 
only a short time?” 

When I was 4 small boy I well re- 
member a beautiful apple orchard near 
where we lived. There were many 
kinds of apples from early to late, and 
it was a blessing to everyone to eat 
of those fine apples, the trees of which 
were planted out long before I was 
born. 

Near my present home is an old ap- 
ple orchard, the remaining trees of 
which must be 75 or 80 years old, and 
though I am nearly 54, yet every sea- 
son I enjoy the fine old apples from 
these trees planted out so long ago. 

It has been remarked that one day 
an old man_was seen setting out fruit 
trees. Someone asked him what was 
the use of him setting out trees as old 
as he was, that he would not live to 
see much good from them. Says he, 
“Someone planted fruit trees for me 
to enjoy the fruit of them before I was 
born.” What a grand, noble, unselfish 
principle in the heart of man with 
the thought ‘of the consideration of 
others as well as of self. This world 
would be a more blessed place in 
which to live if everyone possessed 
this unselfish ideal of life. 

I live on another man’s place and 
soon after I came on it, nearly eight 
years ago, I commenced to set out 
strawberry, blackberry, raspberry and 
most every kind of fruit tree that is 
good and profitable to grow in these 
parts. The small fruits and berries 
soon paid me back for my extra work 
and activities, and if I stay on the 
place long enough for the apple and 
cherry trees to reach a good size 
bearing age, my family will enjoy 
these also; if not, someone else will, 
and when I set them out I had this 
thought in mind. 

“Their works do follow them,” says 
the inspired word, and while this may 


apply to one’s spiritual activities, yet - 


it can be applied to one’s activity in 
anotner sense, and one is that of plant- 
ing out fruit and other kinds of trees 
that will eventually be a blessing to 
mankind when one has passed on to 
the other side. 

Some time next summer I plan to 
visit the old homestead of my grand- 
father, where once upon a time was 
the finest apple orchard in that part 
of Delaware and where grew the best 
fruit of 50 years ago, some of the 
varieties of which I still remember, 
and I shall want to tell you readers 
of the “American Fruit Grower Maga- 
zine” of this anticipated visit to 
scenes of days long gone by. 





The Danger of Individual 
Tillage for Fruit Trees 
by Robert Sparks Walker 


IFTEEN years ago I cleared 10 
acres of land for a small apple or- 
chard. Farm labor was so scarce that 





I was compelled to offer the timber 
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on my place to the neighborhood 
farmers in order to get the land 
cleared and ready for planting. For 
miles the farmers came and it was 
not long before there was not the ves- 
tige of a tree on the property. At 
that time I knew that it was best to 
have new ground cultivated at least 
a year before setting it out in trees, 
but I took a chance and had the apple 
trees set out among the stumps, even 
before such a thing as a plow had 
been stuck into the field. For 3 years, 
I had cultivation given each individual 
tree with a mattock. The soil was 
kept stirred for almost 4 ft. around 
each newly set tree. Careful pruning 
was given, and all the sprouts and 
weeds were kept cut in the interven- 
ing spaces.- It was simply an emer- 
gency practice during a period of a 
scarcity of labor, but the fourth year 
I succeeded in. getting the new ground 
plowed. In the meanwhile, the trees 
made an excellent growth, and I think 
I have never seen a more promising 
young orchard than that orchard 
which was set among the stumps. 

The fourth year a traveling man 
who had once lived on the farm and 
who, like 999 out of every thousand 
of the rest of the people, cherished 
hopes of some day going back ‘to the 
farm to live, became much interested 
in the young orchard and while I was 
bringing it to maturity for my own 
use, yet his offer was so tempting that 
I let him have it. 

He was out on the road the most of 
the time, and unfortunately his duties 
carried him over 10 states, including 
Texas. It-is very difficult for any 
man to make a success of an orchard 
whose work takes him so far away 
that he cannot at least visit it fre- 
quently and see that the work is being 
properly carried on. The man who 
was left in charge of the orchard kept 
the trees properly pruned, but did 
not keep up the practice of ploughing 
between the rows, or keeping the 
grass and weeds cut back; but he did 
give the trees the same old individual 
cultivation which I had practiced so 
long. Inside of 2 years, the sumac and 
sedge grass had conquered the orchard 
and the broom sedge was fully as high 
as a man’s shoulder. 

It was nothing more than one of 
those very insignificant cigarette stubs 
that a hunter threw into the grass in 
the middle of December.‘ Unfortu- 
nately, the weather had been dry for 
2 weeks preceding, so on the follow- 
ing morning the man who owned the 
orchard had nothing left but a piece of 
burnt over ground, without a single 
apple tree left alive. According to 
his method of reckoning the value of 
an apple tree, his loss was something 
like $5 per tree. Barring the danger 
from fire, if the owner had kept up the 
practice of cutting the grass between 
the rows, and kept up his constant 
tillage of the individual tree, I think 
that he would have succeeded in es- 
tablishing a first class orchard with- 
out even the employment of a plow 
or cultivator between the rows, al- 
though he might have well increased 
the diameter of the cultivated area 
around each tree as they grew older. 





Winter Meetings 


MASSACHUSETTS Fruit Growers’ 
Ass’n, in connection with Union 
Agricultural meeting, Worcester, 
Mass., January 16 and 17, 1924. 

New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y., January 15 to 
18, 1924. Roy P. McPherson, secre- 
tary, Le Roy. 

Eastern meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., February 20 to 22, 1924. 
Roy P. McPherson, secretary, Le Roy. 

Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
February 4 to 6, 1924. R. B. Cruick- 
shank, secretary, Columbus. 

Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Horticultural Society, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., January 8 to 10, 
1924. Dr. N. E. Hansen, secretary, 
Brookings. 

Union Agricultural meeting, Worces- 
ter, Mass., January 15 to 18, 1924. 





Subscribe for the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine-—3 years for $1.00. 
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* enjoy Hfe more. P. Yeung, 
Tampa, Ft: 
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Classified Advertising 


a RATES 
insertion. 


FIFTEEN CENTS word fer each 

COUNT each initial, ‘abbreviation, number or group 
ef numbers as one word. All advertisements 
classified at option of publisher. No display type 
er illustrations permissible. Forms close 15th. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—All advertising copy, discon- 
tinuanee orders or change ef copy intended for the 
Classified Department must reach this office by the 
iSth ef the month preceding date of issue. 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


SMALL FARMS IN WINTERLESS CALIFORNIA, 
You can work a small farm with less capital in- 
And in California you can work out- 
ours ali the ar. Fhe State Land Board of 
ering choice twenty-aere farms at 
Ballieo, Merced County, on 36 years’ time. Cli- 
long growing seasons. 
ty acres, part im alfalfa, with cows — pigs, 

plus ten acres in orchard, makes a well ee ge 
place 7 2 * a Fy income throughout the 
entire ne-family farm, cutting 
eut high | hae” easts, insures success, The San 
Jeaquin Valley of California offers you this oppor- 
tunity. There are no winter handicaps. Illus- 
trated uae folders descriptive of California mailed 
om req C. L. Seagraves, General a 

y my x -™ Fe Ry., 911 Ry. Excb., Chicago, I 
FLORIDA—ASK US FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 

Tampa and Hillsborough County. Wonderful 

table ate al tropical scenery, 
miles shell strewn 
befich on Mexico Gulf ‘and t Tempe Bay afford fine 
Gehing; water beautiful inland 
lakes invite you to SB or -y- * on their fruit- 
shores. hospitable people. 
Come, live longer and 
rd of Trade, 





orange groves, 
its and flowers. 


ne 
Living costs reasonable. 


a. 

WISH TO SECURE WORKING PARTNER TO 

purchase 400 acres of bearing pear erchard im 

Wertnaie- Set to 75% Anjous, 15% Bartletts, 

Full equipment, tools, buildings, 

}-« Fs most Production good. 

Modern pre-cooling plant, Buitadle for ae pent ban- 

@ing. déress Box 1-1 Grower 
Magazine. 


FOR SALE—BEARING APPLE ORCHARD, 10 
acres in Umpqua Sales near Roseburg, Ore. 
itzenberg and yellow Newton trees, 15 years 

old. 1923 crop was 4,355 packed boxes. No 

Address American Fruit Growers Maga- 
, Box.19-1, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

45 ACRES OF BEARING APPLES, 100 ACRES 
App’ 6 years old, = @ acres of bearing 

Pea om between Apples in fime condition. Thirty 

miles from Baltimore; 3 miles from railway sta- 
tien. Death proprietor only reason for selling. 

N. Chas. Graybill, New Windser, Maryland. 


TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY’S BEST NATURAL LEAF SMOKING 
tobacco. Mild, 10 Ibs. , $2.50; medium, 10 lbs., 

98.00; 15 Ibs., $4.50 chewing, 5 Ibs., $2.00; 1 

Tha., $4.50. This is best grade tobacco. We ship 

ne ings or trash. Valley Farmers Tobacco Asso- 

ctation, Box 292, Murray, Ky. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO—FIVE as CHEW- 

















, $1.75; ten, $3.00; ce Smoking, 
mk $1.25; ten, Tee $3.50. 
Pipe and recipe free. ay BO money y when 
received. Kentucky Tobacco Company, Paducah, 


Ky. 
TOBACCO—SELECT THREE-YEAR-OLD LEAF. 
Nature cured. 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 lbs. 


emoking, $1. posh 7 lbs., No. 2, smoking, $1.00. Pay 
fer tebacco and tage when received. Farmers 


Grange, Hawesville, Ky. 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACOO—CHEWING, 5 LBS., 
.00. Smoking, 5 16 





$1.75; 10 Ibe., $3 8 3 . 31.25; 
ibs., 00. when received, and recipe 
free. Farmers Tobaeco Union, + Paducah, Ky. 


SMOKB ON Us> WRITE VOR te | FREE | SAMPLE OF 
Kentucky's Best. Tobacco, Hawes- 








NURSERY 

THOUSANDS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 

Strawberry growers buy their plants from The 
WwW. we ‘Allen Co, 214 Market St., Salisbury, Mary- 
land, because they get Healthy, Well Rooted, 
True- to-Name a 3 ny bo they need to start 
a successful — ‘Their ——_ 
gtves lots of de wdabic mpubiien 
scriptions and ces. 





besides 
A copy will be sent eam 
on r@ceipt of your name and address requesting it. 
FBUIT TREES DIRECT TO PLANTERS IN 
large or small lots by express, freight or parcel 
t. It will pay you to get our prices before 
Grae Free, ee page catalog. = Ft pm 
me, cherries, grapes, nuts, rries, 
pre, oles. ™ bg ogee’ OS vines and shrubs. 

on. Nursery Co., Bor 1 Cleveland, Tenn. 
ALFRED SOR SERRIES “ARE THE LARGEST 
berries 1% inches long. Northern grown 
enuine CHAMPION EVERBHARING, (999) GI- 
int EVERBEARING, Cooper, Gi ibson, ton - 

Gandy song HE plants. Write for catalogu 
Seuth Michigan , R. I. New Buffalo, Mich. 
CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRIES, AROMA 
strawberry plants, also Dablia and Gladioli 
babs for sale reasonable. Charles Rickart, Rose- 

Gale, Kansas. 














D NAME AND GET 2 PEDIGREED" 


FREE—SEND 
mag plants free. Piedmont Nursery Co., 
Piedmont, 








REAL ESTATE 
beet om a FROM OWN- 
. Houek, Tiffin, Ohie. 


WiNTED— To HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, GARAGEMEN, MBE- 
chanics, send for free copy of America’s popular 
motor magazine. Contains helpful, money-saving 
articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, car- 
beretors, batteries, etc. Automobile Digest, 613 
Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


: TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. FREE TRIAL. EASY 
prea. Rebuilt Typewriter Co., Rosedale 
Station, Kansas City, Kans. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARDIST. WANTS JOB. 
Can give best of recommendation. Write ue and 


























give wages. Jenkins Bros., Sheldon, Mo. 
—————————————————— 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND ADVICE ON 
trade-marks, free. Ww 
W-629F, m, D. C, 


Sterling Buck, 


3| purposely provided. 





How Bees Aid Fruit Growers 


by H. F. 


MANY beekeepers in various sec- 
tions of the United States have 
been reporting heavy losses to their 
bees due to the spraying with poison 
of fruit trees in full bloom. Should 
this continue it seems quite likely 
that keeping bees in these sections 
will have to be discontinued. This 
situation is a serious one not only for 
the beekeeper but for the fruit grower 
as well. 

Are bees helpful in producing per- 
feet fruit? Many authorities think 
so. ‘There can be but little question 
that every living thing was created 
for some purpose although the reason 
is not always apparent. In the case 
of the honey hee; we might suppose 
that it was created to produce honey. 
As a matter of fact, the honey pro- 
duced is of little importance com- 
pared with the good done in the cross 
fertilization of plants of all kinds. 
Some plants do not. need cross fertili- 
zation to survive, but most of them 
do. The majority of those plants that 
are able to survive without cross fer- 
tilization are greatly improved by ex- 
changes of pollen within the variety. 

The wind is responsible for the dis- 
tribution of more or less pollen, but 
tests made by a number of investiga- 
tors show that the wind is not nearly 
so efficient or thorough as are in- 
sects. 


The tnterretationship of Plants and 
Insects. 

For those who may doubt the need 
of insects for cross fertilization of 
plants, let me point out just one or 
two facts. Insects are attracted to 
blossoms by just one desire and that 
is to secure the food which nature has 
Remove the 
nectar and pollen from a flower and 
you will find that neither bees or 
other insects will come near ft. Fur- 
thermore, the nectar appears to be 
the most important. Let plants blos- 
som without secreting nectar and you 
will find very few insects on them. If 
these same blossoms suddenly begin 
to secrete nectar you will find them 
covered with insects of various kinds. 
The nectar cups are nearly always 
found at the base and on the inside 
of the flower. The nectar is appar- 
ently not in any way connected with 
the act of fertilization and can serve 
only one purpose, that of attracting 
insects. The latter crawling down in- 
to the flower to reach the nectar be- 
come dusted with pollen, whith, of 
their visit to the next flower, comes 
in contact with the female part of the 
flower and so nature accomplishes its 
purpose. In this way a continual in- 
terchange of fertilizing elements is 
seeured. Plants which do not require 
cross fertilization in this manner do 
not have nectar cups and do not se- 
crete nectar. We are then forced to 
conclude that the Creator arranged 
this plan with a very definite purpose 
in view. 

Plant life is believed to have been 
created before animal life, but the 
development of plant life and the 
formation of many of our present-day 
forms has been due to a wide inter- 
change of pollen by insects. In the 
working out of this scheme, the honey 
bee, bumble bee and many species of 
solitary bees have been molded into 
specialized insects whose food is 
limited to nectar and pollen of flow- 
ers. The structure of their mouth 
parts and even the digestive tracts 
are such that they cannot otherwise 
survive. In securing this food they 
unknowingly render a service to the. 
flowers by the distribution of pollen. 

Now let us see how perfectly na- 
ture has contrived this arrangement 
for the benefit of the plants. Bees 
make no distinction between varieties 
of the same plant, going from one 
variety of apple to another and so on. 
But a bee which has started working 
on apple blossoms does not pass back 
and forth from apples to plums, 
grapes, pears, etc. In this way pure 
unmixed pollen is assured for each 
blossom. Different bees from the 
same hive, however, may visit other 


Wilson 


kinds of plants at the same time, but 
they in turn do not visit but. one 
species of plant at a time. 

The fruit grower should be very 
careful then to not upset this scheme 
of Nature’s for he is certain to lose 
heavily if insects are eliminated from 
his orchard. If all plants came into 
bloom at the same time there would 
not be a sufficient number of insects 
to fertilize them and undoubtedly the 
insects would visit only the most fra- 
grant and more desirable species. 
Also the insects would die out in one 
or two seasons because of a lack of 
food. To maintain a balance, Nature 
has so constructed the plants that 
they come into blossom at different 
times. Early in the spring we have 
the maples, elms, oaks and many 
other forest trees. Then we have the 
spring flowers of which the dandelion 
is most impertant to the beekeeper. 
Upon these early blossoms all insects 
increase in numbers so that they are 
more plentiful at the time of fruit 
bloom. At the time when fruit trees 
are in blossom, practically no other 
plants are in flower. In this way na- 
ture has arranged that these plants 
shall be assured of the complete at- 
tention of the insects during the 
period for fertilization. After the 
fruit bloom, the next important plants 
which need attention are the clovers 
and alfalfa. At the time when these 
bicom, the number of bees in each 
colony has increased many fold, which 
is in direct proportion to the many 
flowers necessary to be fertilized -to 
produce a maximum crop of seed. 
Later, other plants of various species 
produce their blossoms, and so 
through the entire growing season 
there is a continued need of insects 
for fertilization purposes. 


Spraying Plants in Bloom. 

Modern methods for producing fancy 
fruits include a spray program to de- 
stroy the insects and plant diseases, 
which injure our fruits and make 
them unmarketable. This ‘program in- 
cludes the use of poisons to be put on 
the plants at certain definite times in 
order to catch injurious insects at 
their most vulnerable point. Theo- 
retically, the time for application is 
just before or just after the bleoming 
period, although in some _ sections 
loeal conditions require more or less 
of the spray to be applied while the 
trees are still in bloom. Just how 
much of this is necessary is an open 
question and in many cases growers 
make applications of poison spray at 
that time as a matter of convenience 
rather than necessity. Since dusting 
has come into use, the situation is 
even worse so far as the destruction 
of pollen eating insects is concerned, 
and many beekeepers in fruit and 
cotton growing regions have suffered 
severe losses. The dust poisons not 
énly fall on the plants meant to be 
sprayed but on al? the surrounding 
plants as well. Just what effect this 
may have had on the setting of fruit 
probably cannot be determined. 

The fruit grower in working out 
his spray program should then con- 
sider that he himself is quite likely to 
suffer from ill-advised spraying if the 
millions of insects which normally 
work for him in the orehard are de- 
stroyed. Every spray program should 
be worked out so that it will give the 
greatest efficiency in control of injuri- 
ous insects, at the same time per- 
mitting the preservation of beneficial 
insects, especially the honey bee. 


Do Bees injure Fruit? 


Positively not. It is- impossible for 
a bee to cut any smooth surface 
which it cannot soften by moistening 
with its tongue. Any fruit with un- 
broken skin may be covered with 
bees and not a single one will be able 
to puncture the skin. On the other 
hand if a peach, apple, plum_or grape 
has,a small break in the skin, due to 
some inseet or disease, the bees will 
endeavor to suck out the juices of the 
fruit. When bees are found feeding 
on fruits, this is what has happened. 
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HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED FOR ORCHARD OF 10,000 
twenty-two-year-old apple trees loeated in seuth- 
ern Ohio near exceHent local markets.. Must be 
Horticultural Graduate and have had at least five 
years’ experience im Orchard Management includ- 
img spraying, prunimg, packing and selling. Must 
be willing to work as well as direct. AN modern 
equipment including $40,000.00 concrete packing 
house and cold storage. Salary and bonus amount- 
ing to from $2,500.00 to $4,000.00 per year, according 
to size and quality of crop. Five room farm cot- 
tage and garden rent free. Prefer man willing to 
buy part iaterest in gompany, but net eompulsory. 
Liberal proposition on own terms to rigbt man. 
References required. Address C. M. Davidson, 116 
Central Avenue, Dayten, Ohio. 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 6, 
willing to g2ecept ‘Government Positions, $117- 
250, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 
259, St. Lovis, Mo., immediately. 
$100 TO $250 MONTH. MEN-WOMEN, 18 UP, 
wanted. U. S. Government steady "positions. 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Paid vacation. List 
positions free. Write immediately, urgent. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. F-105, Rochester, N. Y 





























MISCELLANEOUS me? 
FREK BOOK—ELIJAH COMING’ BEFORE 
Christ. Megiddo Association, Kociester, N. Y. 





CASH PAID FOR UNITED STATES AND FOR- 
eign stamps. Wheeler, Bicknell, Calif. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 











EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TYME |. 


painting lamp shades, pillew tops fer usa ‘No 
canvassing. Easy and interesting work. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2264, Port 
Wayne, Ind. » 
WANTED — GIRLS-WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 

gown making, $35 week. Many spring openings. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessens free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-548, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Trafic Inspector. Pusition 
guaranteed after completion of 3 menths* heme 
study course or money refunded. Excelent oppor- 
tunities. Write for Free Booklet G-0Q, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WE WILL PAY YOU AT THE RATB OF $3.90 
per barrel selling quality lubricants te auto and 
tractor owners, garages and stores. Sef? now for 
immediate and spring delivery. We have beem in 
business 4@ years. The Manufacturers Oil and 
Grease Company, Dept. 21, Cleveland, Ohia 
AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN, $200 zx MONTH. 
Year round position. No layoffs. Take orders 
for Jennings New Style Hosiery. - 
tee of satisfaction or new hese free. Write for 
outfit. Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 204, Dayton, O. 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR og 
and distribute free to 9@c 
an hour; write for full ‘particulars. Aanexicon 
Products Co., 1515 American Bidg., Cincinnati,. 0. 
WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, FURNISH 
ear Ey expenses to intreduce our guaranteed 
peultr and steck powders, Bigler Company, 
K 328” Springfield, Il. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry 
and stock compounds. Imperial Ce., DB-26, Par- 
soms, Kap. 
START YOUR OWN BUSINESS AS OUR SOLD 
agent, selling 100 famous home preducts. Al! 
or spare time. Dr. Blair aberetaten, Dept. S30, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
EARN $25 MONTHLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers. Exp. unnec., details free. 
Press Syndicate, 979, St. Lonis, Mo. 


CHICKS 


DAY OLD CHECKS FOR SALE — STRONG 

hatehed, healthy chicks. Thousands per week 
at low prices. Circular free. Old aw Hatch- 
ery, Dépt. G, New Washington, 0. 


CHICKS—LEADING VARIETIES. OUR BIG 
iMustrated chick book free. Comfort Hatchery, 
Box 735, Windsor, Me. 


BABY CHICKS—BEST Le pN PRICES LOW. 

25 years’ heavy laying. 73 acres. Catalegue 
free. Special Wh rread Rocks, 
Reds, Buff a Geshen Poultry Farms, 
Goshen, Indiana 


Fruit Ranch 
For Sale 


Deal direct with owners. For 
good reasons we are Selling a fine, 
up-to-date 40 acre, bearing 
orchard, 14 years old, in the won- . 
derful Wenatchee-Okanogan Dis- 
trict of Washington. Fully 
equipped with private irrigation 
system delivermg 5 acre feet of ~ 
water per season. Six-room mad- ; 
ern house with bath and city 
water. Three-car garagt, with 
shed, ice-house, workshop, and of- 
fice with frost-proof cellar. Also 
one-quarter interest in 2000 box 
per: day packing plant with frost- 
proof storage for 75,000 boxes. 
Terms. For further details write 


















































GUTHRIE INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


366 Jackson Street, St. Paul, 
. Minn. 
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Thackeray 
liked his pipe 
and said so 


He insisted that it was 
a great physical aid 
in conversation 





You don’t have to dig very deep into 
the writings of most well-known authors 
to find somewhere favorable comment on 
smoking. ‘Even if they do not smoke 
themselves (as they usually do), they 
like to write about others smoking. 


William Makepeace Thackeray must 
have felt more than friendly towards 
smoking, for he wrote: 


“Honest men, with pipes or cigars in 
their mouths, have gr@@t physical 
advantages in conversation. . . The 
pipe draws wisdom from the lips of 
the philosopher and shuts up the 
mouths of the foolish.” 

While this may be expecting a lot of 
the pipe, it is a fact that smoking does 
help in conversation and in all social 
relationships. 


Often you see two men sitting com- 
fortably smoking their pipes in silence. 
They have no need for talk. The quiet 
puffing at their pipes is sufficient bond 
between them. Or you will see other 
men sit for hours in friendly discussion 
with pipes going all the time. Here the 
pipe seems to draw them out. 


And yet, for all its sociability, the 
pipe is a great solace to the man who 
finds himself all alone. As a real com- 
panion you have to travel far and wide 
to find anything to beat the pipe. 


In the days when Thackeray was writ- 
ing there was rather a limited variety 
of smoking tobaccos—a few good brands 
filled all the demands. 


Today you have any number of brands 
to choose from. No matter how hard you 
are to please, you can surely find the 
tobacco that just suits your smoking 
temperament. 

If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, there 
is a fairly good chance 
that it is the tobacco 
you have always been 
hoping to find. 


Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends 
in all parts of the 
country, and each year 
it makes more and 








more new 
friends. 
If you will 


send your name 
and address, 
Larus & Brother 
Company will be 
glad to send you 
free samples both of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go further 
along the Edgeworth trail. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 83 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include 
the name and address of your regular 
tobacco dealer, your courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Bdge 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a@ one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price ‘you would 
pay the jobber. 








Frost and the Fruit Grower 
(Continued from page 5) 
expense to many telephone com- 
panies. 
Weather 


Map Should Be Clearly 


Understood. 


The weather maps issued by the 
United States Weather Bureau should 
be clearly understood by all who use 
them. The region within the area of 
low pressure is called the trough or 
cyclone because winds whirl about the 
center. It is also called the storm 
because rain or snow and high tem- 
peratures usually prevail on the east- 
ern side. On the western side the 
weather is clear and the temperature 
usually falling. The crest of the wave 
is usually spoken of as the anti-cy- 
clone because the winds flow outward, 
the sky is clear and the temperature 
low. Frosts are most likely to occur 
on the western side of the cyclone and 
the eastern side of the anti-cyclone. 
Here is found the mass of cold air, 
imported from the north by the north 
winds, and augmented by the cold 
brought down from above by the gen- 
tle descending currents, the sky is 
clear, and as night comes on the air 
becomes quiet. Hence frost. 

It is not possible to forecast frost 
24 or 36 hours in advance without the 
aid of the weather map, but by ob- 
serving the local conditions during 
the late afternoon’and early evening 
it is possible often to determine 
whether a: frost will occur before 
morning. Assuming that it is the 
frost season, the conditions to be con- 
sidered are: First, the character of 
the preceding weather; second, the 
state of the sky, whether cloudy or 
clear; third, the direction and force 
of the wind; fourth, the trend of the 
temperature; and fifth, the atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


Conditions to Be Considered in Deter- 
mining Whether Frost Will Occur. 


First, preceding weather. — The 
character of the preceding weather is 
important because damaging frosts 
often follow an abnormally warm 
period. While an unusually warm 
period does not mean always that 
frost will follow, yet the fact that 
most frosts do follow such periods 
should be regarded as sufficient warn- 
ing that frost is likely to occur. 

Second, state of sky—Frost is not 
likely to occur when the sky is over- 
cast, because the heat given off by 
the earth at night does not penetrate 
the clouds easily and is practically all 
retained in the air below them, which 
therefore remains at a comparatively 
high temperature. Even a hazy com 
dition of the sky has an appreciable 
effect in retarding the fall of temper- 
ature at the surface. But on clear 
nights the heat escaping from the 
earth ~passes away quickly, almost 
without hindrance, far beyond the 
limits of the atmosphere. Hence the 
fall of the temperature at the surface 
is rapid and unless the earth has a 
vast store of heat, frost is likely to 
occur. t 

Third, direction and force of the 
wind.—The direction of the wind is a 
reliable indication of the approach of 
cold weather. If, after a day or two 
of warm southerly winds-and possibly 
rain, the wind changes to the south- 
west or west, it is an almost unfail- 
ing indication that the warm spell is 
over, and it is well to watch closely 
the conditions that follow, particu- 
larly if there are signs of clearing 
weather. The conditions to be looked 
for as soon as the wind changes are: 
Falling temperature, decreasing wind, 
and a clear sky. Frost is not likely to 
occur unless the air becomes quiet 
and the sky is clear, for wind pre- 
vents the accumulation of the colder 
air af the surface. 

Fourth, trend of temperature.—The 
rate of fall in temperature during the 
late afternoon or early evening is a 
good indication of the lowest tempera- 
ture that will-be reached during the 
night. For example, a temperature of 
40 degrees at about 6 p. m. with a 
clear sky and light wind, is congidered 
critical; particularly is this thé case 
if the rate of fall approximates one 
degree for every two hours, which if 
continues—as would be likely with a 
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clear sky and light wind—would bring 
the temperature close to the freezing 
point by early morning. -A fall in tem- 
perature of two degrees an hour would 
indicate frost, even with the temper- 
ature considerably above 40 degrees 
in the late afternoon. 

Fifth, atmospheric pressure.—The 
rate of change in the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as indicated by the bar- 
ometer, is of some. assistance in fore- 
casting frost. The important factor 
is the rate of change. If the pressure 
is increasing rapidly, as indicated by 
a rapid rise in the barometer, it is a 
good indication that the cold period or 
cold wave is approaching rapidly. 


Influence of Local Conditions on Frost. 


Everyone who has lived in the open 
country is familiar with the fact that 
some places are more subject to frost 
than other places. Trees in one part 
of an orchard may be frost struck 
while others in the same orchard may 
escape. The explanation of this is 
found in the influence of local condi- 
tions. 

There are four factors that deter- 
mine the frost risk at any place: 
First, elevation and topography; sec- 
ond, proximity to bodies of water; 
third, exposure to the sun; and fourth, 
soil and soil covering. 

First, elevation and topography.— 
Every farmer knows that frost is less 
likely to occur at moderate elevations 
or on low hills than in low places. 
There are several causes that operate 
to give elevated lands a greater im- 
munity from frost than adjacent val- 
leys enjoy. A valley is usually shaded 
for a longer time, both in the morn- 
ing and the evening, than are the up- 
lands and therefore it goes into the 
night with a smaller store of heat 
with which to combat the frost. This, 
however, does not explain the immu- 
nity from frost on the hillsides that 
face away from the sun for a large 
part of the day, which brings us to 
the consideration of air drainage. 

The cooling of the air at night be- 
gins at the surface, and when the 
layer of air in contact with the sur- 
face becomes cooler than the air about 
it, it also becomes heavier and begins 
to slide down the slopes for the same 
reason that water runs down hill. 
Hence the cold air accumulates in the 
valleys. When it leaves the hilltops, 
its place is taken by warmer air, 
which in turn is cooled by contact 
with the cold surface, and becoming 
heavier, starts on its journey to the 
valley. Thus a gentle circulation is 
maintained through the night. 

It has been noted in many cases 
that any obstacle such as a fence, 
row of bushes, windbreak, etc., across 
a slope may be of significance in cre- 
ating a slight frost. As the cold air 
passes down the hiliside and meets 
the obstacle it passes over it and 
alights again some distance on the 
other side of the obstacle. This 
leaves a pocket of dead air wherein 
frost can easily occur. 

Second, proximity of bodies of wa- 
ter—Under similar conditions land 
warms and cools about five times as 
rapidly as water. For this reason, the 
air over large bodies of water usually 
is cooler than the gir over adjacent 
lands. During the winter months the 
temperature of the water is lower 
to such a point that seas and lakes 
remain comparatively cool throughout 
the spring and exert-a twofold influ- 
ence on the temperature of the air for 
a considerable distance inland: (a) 
the cold air from above the water 
tends to retard vegetation until the 
period of spring frosts has passed; 
(b) since the air over the water par- 
takes of its temperature, which is 
considerably above the freezing point 
during the period of spring frosts, it 
tends to hold the temperature of the 
air on adjacent lands, particularly at 
night, above the point of danger.- In 
the fall the water gives off the large 
quantities of heat stored up during 
the warm summer months and wards 
off frosts. 

Third, exposure.—Hillsides exposed 
to the south are warmest, next come 
those facing the east, then those west 
and finally north. Frost liabilities 
follow in the reverse order, being 
greatest on the north side. In the 


eastern states many fruit growers pre- 
fer the northern slope for an orchard 
site, notwithstanding its ‘greater lia- 
bility to frost. This preference is 
based partly on the opinion that the 
colder soil and air of the northern 
slopes tends to retard the blossoming 
time until the period of spring frosts 


is passed. 

Fourth, soil and soil covering.— 
Dark-colored, sandy soils, because 
good absorbers of heat, are least lia- 
ble to frost. It has been the practice 
of many growers of cranberries to 
cover the surface of the bogs with 
an inch or two of sand as a means 
of protection from frost. The sand 
stores up heat by day with which to 
éombat frost at night. Well drained 
soils are less frosty than poorly 
drained soils, because when the soil is 
wet, the heat from the sun is expended 
in evaporating the water, and not in 
warming the soil. Good tillage re- 
duces the frost risk, because a loose, 
porous soil absorbs more heat than a 
hard, compact soil. 





Grapes for Home Vineyard 

(Continued from page 7) 
at least some prominent sections, the 
spraying methods are not as thorough 
as is true with orchard fruits-and leaf- 
hopper, grape-berry worm, mildews 
and black rot take their toll. On the 
other hand, pruning is usually better 
understood, or at least some definite 
system is more in mind than with the 
average orchardist. . 

Tillage methods should be thorough 
in order to keep down weeds, stimu- 
late growth, and destroy the pests 
that hibernate in the soil. While ex- 
cessive growth is to be avoided, a 
strong, healthy foliage is essential to 
maximum crop production. A cover 
crop of a legume, or even oats or 
buckwheat, aims to keep the soil in 
good tilth and supplies nitrogenous 
materials. Some growers omit a 
cover crop because they fear exces- 
sive growth, but it is doubtful if a 
case can be made against the cover 
crop on many soils if it is sown at 
the right time and disced early in the 
season. It has been our practice to 
distribute the litter (not the clear 
droppings) from the poultry houses 
through the centers of the aisles dur- 
ing winter and then‘ apply 600 Ibs. of 
acid phosphate in the spring. This 
vineyard yielded at the rate of 4% 
tons to the acre last year and a little 
less than two-thirds this season. Su- 
perior varieties, systematic pruning, 
good cultural practices and thorough 
spraying will make the home culture 
of the grape possible over a rather 
wide territory. 


Wire Bracing of Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 10) - 
proof, and the writer wishes to cau- 
tion any grower who contemplates in- 
stalling this system not to get the 
screw eyes or staples too low on the 
main limbs as breakage above the 
points of insertion is sure to occur if 
the above mistake is made. Also good 
judgment should be used as to the 
sizes of screw eyes and staples used 
in various sized limbs to avoid split- 


ting. : 

Circular 244 of the college of agri- 
culture explains the Central-~ Wire 
Bracing system in detail, and can be 
secured by writing to the Davis or 
Berkeley pomology office. 


Awarded Wilder Medal 


"THE AMERICAN Pomological- So- 
ciety at its recent meeting in New 
York awarded the Wilder medal for 
new fruits for superiority to the Lobo 
apple, which is an early McIntosh 
type, originated by the Central Experi- 
ment Station at Ottawa, Canada. 

A medal was also awarded the Cort- 
land, one of the most promising 1 
varieties originated at the New Yo: 
State Agricultural Experiment 
at Geneva. The Cortland is a In- 
tosh seedling, it hangs on the trees 
unusually well, it is. said to mature 
about a month later than the MciIn- 
tosh and in parts of New York some 
believe it will be a variety which will 
gradually replace the Baldwin. 
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